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THE APACHE RACE. 


HE romantic wanderings of Cat- 
lin, Schoolcraft and some others 
among the Indian tribes of North Amer- 
ica; the delightful tales of Cooper, as 
developed in his “Trapper,” “ Last of 
the Mohicans,” etc.; the stirring ad- 
ventures of Captain John Smith, Daniel 
Boone, Chamberlin, Carson, Hays and 
a host of noted pioneers, have invested 
our Indian races with rare and absorb- 
ing interest. But they have also tended 
to convey false and erroneous impres- 
sions of Indian character, and have con- 
tributed to misguide our legislation on 
this subject to such an extent as to 
become a most serious public burden. 
Since the foundation of our govern- 
ment, Indian wars have cost the Amer- 
ican people nearly four hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, and the stream of 
expenditure continues with unabated 
volume. When the whites were few 
and the savages many, the cost of keep- 
ing them in subjection was measurably 
less than it has been since the reversal 
of our respective numerical condition. 
Whence arises this anomaly? Simply 
because of our strange ignorance of 


Indian character as it really exists, and 
not as we have been taught to under- 
stand it by writers of attractive fiction, 
or the chroniclers of heroic deeds and 
romantic adventures. This sweeping 
assertion may be met with one more 
plausible and popular, because more 
suggestive, and having the merit of 
being sanctioned by time. “Is it pos- 
sible,” exclaims the old school debater, 
“that we have been for more than two 
centuries and a half fighting, treating, 
and dealing with our Indian tribes with- 
out acquiring a positive knowledge of 
their character!” Such an exclamation 
certainly seems to be staggering. It ap- 
pears to possess the vital force of reason 
and unanswerable argument ; neverthe- 
less, it is exactly true that, as a people, 
we know little or nothing about this 
very important matter. Unfortunately, 
those who have been the best able, from 
long and careful personal experience to 
give the requisite information, have also 
been, for the most part, deficient in edu- 
cational attainments and the capacity 
to impart their knowledge ; while others 
have given no evidence of entertaining 
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a just value of its public importance. 
Satisfied with their own acquirements, 
they have not sought to publish them 
for the benefit of others. 

The white races of the American 
people boast European origin, mainly 
that of English lineage ; but how much 
did the British really know of Ameri- 
cans, even at the period of our Revolu- 
tion? Is not the history of that struggle 
indisputable evidence of the most lam- 
entable and inexplicable ignorance on 
the part of the mother country? But, 
worse still; after the Revolution, after 
we had been in strict and closest com- 
mercial and political relations with 
Great Britain for over sixty years, after 
a second and sanguinary contest with 
that country, we have only to read the 
works of some of their travelers to 
arrive at the superficial and wonder- 
fully erroneous idea of American char- 
acter possessed by intelligent Britons. 

When the two leading commercial 
nations of the globe, each claiming the 
highest civilization, speaking identically 
the same language, and governed by the 
same general laws, contrive to pass two 
centuries and a half of close intercourse 
with such unsatisfactory interknowledg- 
able results, is it strange that a like 
ignorance should exist between the 
American people and the nomadic races 
of this continent ? 

Causes similar to those which oper- 
ated as a bar to English knowledge of 
the American character have interposed 
against our acquisition of precise infor- 
mation relative to the leading traits of 
Indian nature. Without being captious, 
it is assumed that British tourists have, 
for the most part, approached us with 
something of an intolerant and preoc- 
cupied spirit. They came prepared to 
encounter ill-bred, semi-educated, un- 
couth and braggart provincials, rendered 
more unendurable by their democratic 
form of government, and political hos- 
tility to the time-honored institutions of 
their own country. Reference can as em- 
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phatically be made to the course pur- 
sued by the British in India, the Span- 
iards in Mexico and Peru, the French in 
Africa and Cochin China. The conquer- 
ing race seldom care to inform themselves 
minutely about the condition and charac- 
teristics of the conquered, and the re- 
sults have been renewed sanguinary 
struggles and immensely increased ex- 
penditures. 

Our own dealings with the nomads of 
North America have been but so many 
chapters of the same record. What has 
our Government ever done, in a con- 
certed, intelligent and liberal spirit, to 
acquire a definite knowledge of Indian 
character, as it exists among the tribes 
which wander over more than one-half 
the public domain ? 

The Indian Bureau, with its army of 
political camp followers, bent upon im- 
proving their short and precarious of- 
ficial positions to “turn an honest 
penny,” can scarcely be quoted as evi- 
dence of our search for the needed infor- 
mation. Tales of violence and wrong, of 
outrage and devilish malignity, commit- 
ted by Indians, are rife all along our 
frontiers ; but who ever hears the other 
side? Who chronicles the inciting 
causes, the long, unbroken series of 
injuries perpetrated by the semi-civil- 
ized white savages who, like Cain, fled 
from the retributive justice of outraged 
humanity, and sought refuge among the 
copper-colored savages of the woods 
and the plains ? 

Naturally ferocious, warlike, revenge- 
ful and treacherous as were the aborig- 
ines of America, we have educated 
them to a pitch of refinement in cruelty, 
deceit and villainy far beyond their nor- 
mal standard. 

If the white man has come to be re- 
garded as his natural enemy, it may be 
set down as the result of long and mur- 
derous schooling. The inherent dispo- 
sition of the American nomad inclined 
him to hospitality ; but that inclination 
has been completely blotted out, and its 
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opposite engrafted on his nature. Le- 
gends and traditions of white men’s in- 
gratitude have been handed down 
through so many generations, and the 
experiences of the living have been in 
such direct accordance with them, that 
they have become prime articles of their 
creed. 

Keenly alive to a sense of the inferi- 
ority of their armament, incapable of 
subsisting large bodies of men for any 
considerable period, and perpetually en- 
gaged in the work of exterminating 
each other, the several tribes have been 
reduced to the necessity of employing 
deceit against force, cunning against 
courage, artifice against honesty. When 
the Indian mutilates the dead body of 
his enemy, he knows as well as the 
most skillful anatomist that his victim is 
beyond all capacity of sensation ; but it 
is done to terrify, if possible, all be- 
holders, and as a caution to other in- 
vaders, as well as for the enjoyment of a 
savage gratification. Such deeds, while 
they horrify, also serve to excite the in- 
dignation and strengthen the resolve of 
civilized and enlightened men ; but the 
aboriginal is incapable of such reflec- 
tions. 

Prominent among the tribes stands 
the great Apache race. Occupying the 
largest regions of the public domain, 
holding possession of a belt which must 
soon become a grand national highway, 
wielding a sanguinary sway over two 
extensive and naturally rich Territories, 
and filling the most important interven- 
ing space between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific States, we have as little real 
knowledge of them this day as we pos- 
sessed when our acquaintance first com- 
menced. Twenty odd years of unre- 
mitted warfare have added compara- 
tively nothing to our knowledge, but 
have cost thousands of lives and mill- 
ions of treasure. 

In point of intellect, in cunning and 
duplicity, in warlike skill and untiring 
energy, in tenacity of purpose and 
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wondrous powers of endurance, the 
Apaches have no equals among the 
existing Indians of North America. In 
this wide-spread race are included the 
powerful Navajo and .Lipan tribes, as 
they speak identically the same lan- 
guage, and almost always remain 
friendly toward each other, while they 
war upon all other people. The Apaches 
proper, or those specially known to us 
by that name, generally receive tiseir dis- 
tinctive appellations from some peculiar 
characteristic, or from the place which 
they mostly inhabit. The Coyoteros 
are so named from a fancied or real 
similitude to the coyote, or small prairie 
wolf; the Mescaleros derive their cog- 
nomen from the mescal plant, which 
abounds in their country, and is with 
them a staple article of food. The Jica- 
rillas are so called on account of their 
manufacture of a small water-tight 
basket, resembling a gourd, and named 
jicara in Spanish. The Chiricahui, Rio 
Mimbres, El Pinal, and other branches 
of the tribe receive their nomenclatures 
from the localities in which they are 
generally met. 

It is very common for a close ob- 
server to meet a group of Apaches one 
day on the Mimbres or in Apache Pass, 
and encounter the same individuals at a 
subsequent period at the head of the 
Fornada del Muerto, or even on the 
Pecos river, seven hundred miles dis- 
tant. 

It will be observed from this fact, that 
the distinctive appellations given to 
them by the Mexican people are purely 
gratuitous, and do not really exist, the 
tribe being one, but ranging over an 
enormous extent of territory. Certain 
individuals affect particular localities, 
and when at home (if such a term can by 
any possibility apply to Apaches) they 
will resort there to enjoy their plunder, 
hold their feasts, and indulge in tempo- 
rary rest from active campaigning. The 
various bands comprising these people 
number at least 35,000, of whom 8,000 
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can be made effective for warlike and 
plundering expeditions. A lad of twelve 
years is expected to take his place among 
warriors of matured years and experi- 
ence, and is quite as deadly an enemy 
in their style of warfare. The Navajoes 
are about as numerous, but confine the 
bulk of their depredations to New Mex- 
ico, while the Apaches proper devastate 
portions of that Territory, all Arizona, 
and nearly all parts of the Mexican 
States of Sonora, Chihuahua and Du- 
rango. In 1850 the probable fighting 
force of the Apaches was 10,000 war- 
riors, but they were not nearly as zeal- 
ously active nor as hostile as now, 
neither were they so well armed. Their 
present condition renders them much 
more formidable than at that period. 

A great and grievous mistake has 
been made in underrating the numerical 
strength and the armament of this tribe. 
This error has been attended with seri- 
ous sacrifice of life, great additional cost, 
vexatious and ineffective policy, and the 
continued retention, by the Apaches, of 
the richest mineral region in the Union— 
not to speak of it as the grand immi- 
grant overland highway to the Pacific 
coast. 

Their frequent and extensive massa- 
cres and robberies of immigrant trains 
have served to place them in possession 
of first-class rifles and Colt’s revolvers. 
A force of seven hundred Apaches was 
encountered in Apache Pass by the first 
two companies of Carleton’s column 
from California, and every individual 
‘was armed as above described. Al- 
though such large bodies are rarely 
met, yet it is notunfrequent to find them 
in companies of from fifty to two hun- 
dred, and to underrate such a foe is 
simply to trifle with our own lives and 
interests. 

On the northern borders of Chihua- 
hua and Sonora are a number of small 
villages, which are wholly under the 
control of these savages, and are used 
by them for the purpose of obtaining 
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arms and ammunition. After a success- 
ful raid into Sonora, the stolen animals 
are taken to one of these towns in Chi- 
huahua, when certain men are selected 
to convey a number of the beasts to the 
more settled districts, and to exchange 
them for the required articles, receiving 
a handsome gratuity for the service. 
During the absence of these factors, 
their families are retained as hostages 
for the fulfillment of their obligations. 
When the plunder is taken from Chi- 
huahua it is, in like manner, bartered off 
in Sonora. Portions of the race carry- 
ing on their operations in Arizona and 
New Mexico, find little difficulty in hav- 
ing their wants supplied by unscrupu- 
lous New Mexican traders. 

Within the past forty years, a belt of 
country comprising the northern frontier 
of the two Mexican States above named, 
and covering a space three hundred 
miles long, east and west, by forty miles 
wide, has been completely devastated 
by the Apaches. The once rich and 
magnificent ranchos of the San Pedro, 
the Barbacomori, the San Bernardino, 
together with many towns and villages 
once flourishing, exist no longer. Allis 
desolation, ruin, death. 

The greater hardihood, courage and 
plucky determination of the American 
people, together with the superiority of 
their weapons, have saved Arizona from 
a similar fate, so far; but the struggle 
has been desperate, unremitting and 
sanguinary. Immense damages have 
been suffered. Settlers have been 
driven out time and again; mines of al- 
most fabulous richness have been aban- 
doned ; from Tucson to E) Paso, three 
hundred miles, is one continuous grave- 
yard, marked throughout the whole dis- 
tance with the grim and silent monu- 
ments of death from Apache animosity. 

From the Pimo villages to the Pecos 
river, eight hundred miles, and from 
Durango to Santa Fe, in New Mexico, 
the Apache is almost absolute “lord of 
all he surveys.” To accomplish this, ar- 
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gues the existence of numbers as well as 
of intense activity. Depredations, by 
considerable bodies, are frequently com- 
mitted in widely separated districts at 
the same time, and with all his remarka- 
ble energy the Apache is not ubiquitous. 

A close, personal acquaintance of over 
eight years, under peculiarly favorable 
circumstances, has given the writer such 
a knowledge of these Indians as to ef- 
fectually dispel all his preconceived 
opinions. 

Insensibly, but surely, the conclusions 
arrived at after a residence of one or two 
years in Arizona or New Mexico are 
rejected for fresher ones, and they, in 
turn, give place to still others, as ex- 
periences and opportunities arise. But 
to meet the Apache upon his own ground, 
to descend to his level, and interest our- 
selves in his pursuits ; to converse with 
him in his own language, and gradually 
convince him of our indisposition to do 
him harm; to approach him without 
offensive arrogance, and trust him as our 
equal; to be apparently under obliga- 
tions to him for instruction in his modes 
of life, and at the same time, to let him 
quietly comprehend that we are not 
uneasy at his presence, nor afraid of his 
intentions, is to adopt the only method 
by which we can arrive at anything like 
a correct estimate of his inner nature. 
After all this has been done, and it is 
the work of labor, perseverance a..d 
danger, one may reasonably indulge the 
conceit that he understands something 
of Apache character; but not until then. 

He who has once or twice heard the 
war-whoop of the American savages ; 
who has contended with them in the 
arena of battle, or who has listened to 
the tales of their exploits as related by 
persons who are supposed to be versed 
in the subject, is very apt to felicitate 
himself with the belief that he knows all 
about them. In no special instance is 
Pope’s estimate of the danger of a 
“little learning,” more applicable than 
to this asserted knowledge of Indian 
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character, so much boasted of by our 
frontier settlers, and casual wayfarers 
through the regions inhabited by no- 
madic races. 

Cautious, suspicious, treacherous and 
crafty, the Apache meets all other races 
on the ground of distrust and doubt. 
An Ishmaelite himself, all other people 
are to his perverted senses, objects to be 
shunned or destroyed. With him, the 
end justifies the means. Indebted to 
us for the refinement of his naturally 
savage instincts, it is but due to him to 
acknowledge that his schooling has not 
been thrown away. Excusable as this 
may appear to some, the fact remains, 
that he is a viper, an untameable, fero- 
cious, sanguinary monster, bent upon 
the destruction of all with whom he 
comes in contact, and only restrained 
by fear. As the interests of the Apache 


race bear no appreciable proportion to 
those of civilized men, it becomes a 
duty to impose that condition of dread, 
which only will insure their discontin- 


uance of revolting atrocities, and the 
safety of our people. 

The tribal organization of these sav- 
ages has always been misunderstood. 
We have taken it for granted that they 
were similar to other tribes in this re- 
spect. But such is not the case. Un- 
der every aspect, and at all times, the 
Apache is a pure democrat. He ac- 
knowledges no chief, no ruler, no au- 
thority but his own will, nor does he 
ever delegate to another the right to act 
in his behalf. 

When in camp, a temporary ruler is 
elected to preside over its affairs, and 
each person is free to remain or leave 
at his or her discretion. When on the 
war path, a leader is chosen to direct 
proceedings, but he does not presume 
to exert control over individual proclivi- 
ties. The warrior may submit to exist- 
ing authority, but it is entirely optional, 
and his connection with the party may 
be sundered at any time he may see fit. 
The case is different among the Nava- 
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joes, who, in this respect, in their manu- 
facture of superior blankets, and in the 
construction of more durable houses, 
together with an inclination to pastoral 
life, exhibit much less of the nomadic 
tendencies. 

This absolute personal license and 
freedom from all control, which are the 
highest prized rights of the Apache pro- 
per, form, also, the most insuperable 
bar to any permanent treaty relations 
between them and the American Govern- 
ment. Our intercourse with other tribes 
led us to believe that a similar tribal 
organization obtained among Apaches ; 
but it was a fatal error, which has led toa 
false estimate of their adherence to treaty 
stipulations. If a hundred or more of 


them were gathered together to signa 
treaty, that instrument would be binding 
upon none but the absolute signers. 
Every other individual present, although 
consenting by such presence, would hold 
himself entirely free from its conditions. 


What follows? Those who have not 
bound themselves continue their original 
course of depredations and massacres ; 
we accuse them of want of faith and 
treachery, and forthwith proceed to 
punish the offenders. Hostilities are 
again urged on either side, and those 
who did sign claim that we have violated 
our contract. 

The tribe of which we treat is, un- 
doubtedly, the most nomadic in exist- 
ence. They build no houses, and never 
remain longer than a week in any one 
place. Four or five slim and flexible 
branches of trees, with the butt ends 
sharpened and thrust into the ground, 
while the taper points are brought to- 
gether and tied, constitutes the only resi- 
dence of the Apache. Twenty minutes 
suffices to erect one, which is abandoned 
without regret. Even these ephemeral 
structures are never resorted to except in 
winter, or when the parties intend re- 
maining for a few days. From eighty 
to ninety miles a day, for several suc- 
cessive days, are not considered long 
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marches by these people when in a 
hurry. Their horses are ridden at a 
sharp pace throughout the journey. If 
one or more die under the fatigue, or 
from any other cause, they are imme- 
diately cut up for food, and the owners 
continue their march until opportunity 
serves to steal another horse. 

It is indeed wonderful that with their 
intensely nomadic habits; their abso- 
lute personal irresponsibility; their 
widely-scattered clans; the vast region 
which acknowledges their presence, and 
their perfect non-intercourse with all 
other races, except for war, their lan- 
guage should be so regular and full. 
Their verbs have the active and passive 
voices; the infinitive, indicative. sub- 
junctive and potential moods; the 
present, imperfect, perfect and fu- 
ture tenses; the singular, dual and 
plural numbers. Their nouns have the 
nominative, genitive, dative, accusative 
and ablative cases, with three numbers 
corresponding to those of the verbs. 
Their numerals reach to the thousands, 
and are very similar to our style of deci- 
mal enumeration. 

Thus we say, two, twelve, twenty, two 
hundred ; three, thirteen, thirty, three 
hundred ; four, fourteen, forty, four hun- 
dred. In like manner the Apache says 
nakee, two, nakesatah, twelve, natinyee, 
twenty, zat-too-oh, two hundred ; kahyeh, 
three, Aayesatah, thirteen, Aatinyee, thir- 
ty, and at-foo-oh, three hundred; ¢in- 
yee, four, tinsatah, fourteen, tish-tinyee, 
forty, and ¢#2-too-oh, four hundred. 

The word ¢o-dah means no, and all 
their negative verbs are formed by split- 
ting /o-dah so as to place the first sylla- 
ble at the commencement and the second 
at the end of the positive verb. For 
example, the word z#-tah means, sit 
down, or sit, and to command do zot 
sit, they say, fo-ink-tah-dah. El-chin, 
yashtee, hashtee, means. I wish to speak 
with you, and 7o-el-chin-vashtee-hash- 
tee-dah, expresses, I do not wish to 
speak with you. Quite a number of 
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words, having quite different meanings, 
are only distinguishable apart from the 
accent imparted to each; thus, the word 
kah means an arrow, and sah also 
means a rabbit, but the latter is distin- 
guished from the former by a strong 
gutteral accent on the first letter. 

For all objects presented to their ob- 
servation for the first time, they adopt 
the Spanish name, and then append the 
Apache aspirate, fay. Pesh, means 
iron, and before they were acquainted 
with the relative values of gold, silver, 
brass and iron, they called gold and 
brass pesh-klitso, which means yellow 
iron, and silver was termed fesh-lick- 
oyee, Which means white iron ; but since 
then they have adopted the Spanish 
terms, and now call gold, oro-hay, and 
silver, A/ata-hay, while brass retains its 
original appellation of Jesh-kiitso. 

The strange regularity of their lan- 
guage and the copiousness of their 
numerals indicate the possession of 


superior intelligence ; but there is an 
abundance of other proof to this as- 


sumption. About fifteen hundred Apa- 
ches, including many of the most promi- 
nent warriors and councilmen of the 
Mescalero family, surrendered to the 
California troops in the winter of 1862. 
They had been the most formidable 
scourges of the country, and had never 
before succumbed to any power. Gen- 
eral Carleton located them on the ex- 
tensive reservation at Fort Sumner, at 
a point called the Bosgue Redondo, on 
the Pecos River, nearly four hundred 
miles east of the Rio Grande. In the 
distance, one hundred and twenty-five 
miles westward, could be seen the grand 
peak of the Capitan Mountain, tower- 
ing among the clouds, while the inter- 
vening space was a rolling prairie, cov- 
ered with fine grass, and the resort of 
thousands of antelope and deer. Among 
the more prominent of our Apache pris- 
oners were Gianatah, which means “ Al- 
ways Ready ;” Natch-in-ilk-isn, or the 
“Colored Beads ;”” A7Zosen, or the “ Hair 
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Rope ;” Zooa-ah-yay-say, or the “Strong 
Swimmer ;” Wah-Kah-yen, or “ Keen 
Sight ;” Mah-tank, or “ Corn Flower,” 
and many others unnecessary to name. 

These men lost no opportunity to ac- 
quire all the information possible. Such 
officers as evinced any kindness toward 
them were besieged with questions, and 
of a character to excite the liveliest as- 
tonishment. On one occasion the writer 
was addressed as follows : 

“ Tata (you) Zuday-Pindah Lickoyee 
(people with white eyes) say that the 
world is round. How can that be? I 
have traveled for many suns, and wher- 
ever I went, I found it flat. Tell me how 
it is.” 

Pointing to the sublime heights of 
El Capitan, the interrogated party said : 

“ Do you see yonder mountain ?” 

“Yes; itis £7 Capitan.” 

“* What portion of it do you perceive ?” 

“ The top.” 

“Why do you not see the bottom as 
well? It is broader and larger than the 
top.” 

“T do not know.” 

After this was duly explained the 
Apache was caused to look at the sun 
through a piece of smoked glass, in 
order that he might observe and note 
its round shape. 

He then said: 

“But you also say that the world 
turns over and over; how can that be 
possible? If it did we would all fall 
off.” 

Having no means of explaining the 
attraction of gravitation, a strong mag- 
net and a small piece of steel were used 
to convey the idea, which was received 
with marked approbation. 

Questions as to what caused the dry- 
ing up of the ponds and lakes, what 
formed the clouds, where does the rain 
come irom, what was the nature of 
thunder and lightning, and many others 
of like character, were asked and an- 
swered. 

From thirty to forty of their leading 
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men came daily for two or three months 
to receive instruction on such points, 
until they comprehended them. 

The delight which they evinced on 
acquiring information induced General 
Carleton to establish a school at the 
Bosque for the purpose of educating the 
young, but the Apaches regarded it with 
suspicion and loathing. They con- 
strued it into an attempt to enslave the 
mind and control personal freedom. 
They were ever zealous to acquire 
knowledge orally imparted, but the idea 
of working to obtain it was horrible to 
them. 

Quite a number of pictorials contain- 
ing street views in some of our large 
cities, cuts of ships, steamers, carriages, 
etc., were received in camp and exhib- 
ited to the Apaches, who invariably 
looked at them upside-down, until they 
were properly placed before their vision, 
and the different objects carefully point- 
ed out and explained. 

After a pleasant discussion one day, 
Gianatah remarked : 

“You desire our children to learn 
from books, and say, that because you 
have done so, you are able to build all 
those big houses, and sail over the sea, 
and talk with each other at any distance, 
and do many wonderful things; now, 
let me tell you what we think. You 
begin when you are little to work hard, 
and work until you are men in order to 
begin fresh work. You say, that you 
work hard in order to learn how to work 
well. After you get to be men, then you 
say, the labor of life commences ; then, 
too, you build big houses, big ships, big 
towns, and everything else in proportion. 
Then, after you have got them all, you 
die and leave all behind. Now, we call 
that slavery. You are slaves from the 
time you begin to talk until you die; 
but we are free as air. Wenever work, 
but the Mexicans and others work for us. 
Our wants are few and easily supplied. 
The river, the wood and plain yield all 
we require, and we will not be slaves ; 
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nor will we send our children to your 
schools, where they will only learn to 
become like yourselves.” 

It was so utterly impossible to make 
them comprehend the other side of this 
specious argument, that it was not at- 
tempted. It will however be seen, how 
absurd it is to hope for any civilization 
of these savages by the employment of 
any means now known to us. Labor of 
all kinds is held to be so degrading, 
that any effort to promote it among the 
Apaches will be resisted to the death. 

Skill in hunting ranks high among 
them, being only second to dexterity 
and adroitness in stealing. The first 
award of merit is accorded to the indi- 
vidual who exhibits the greatest address 
in appropriating the property of another 
person. As he is deemed the best able 
to support wives and cater for their 
wants, he is the cynosure of their admi- 
ration, Personal prowess in battle takes 
the third rank in their estimation, and ~ 
unless they have their enemy at the 
greatest possible disadvantage they re- 
frain from attacking. “It is easier and 
safer to run than fight,” is the maxim in 
vogue among them, especially when 
there is no plunder to tempt their cu- 
pidity and afford a field for the exercise 
of their cherished faculty. 

Nah-tank, the “Corn Flower,” and 
Nah-kayen, the “Keen Sight,” were 
hunting a very large cougar which had 
been feasting on some of their horses. 
Having discovered his lair, about five 
miles from camp, down the Pecos, Nah- 
tank climbed a large cotton-wood tree 
which flung some of its branches far 
over the stream, and from which he 
could survey the lair at his leisure. He 
had crawled out on a projecting branch, 
and was intently peering into the covert, 
when Nah-kayen called his attention to 
a cougar crouched upon another branch 
some twelve feet off, and as fixedly gaz- 
ing at Nah-tank, evidently with hostile 
intention. The wily savage turned his 
head and saw the beast, but made no 
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other motion. On the other hand, the 
cougar was lashing its sides with its 
long tail, and gripping the limb with 
spasmodic clutches of its powerful tal- 
ons. Suddenly its outspread form dash- 
ed through the intervening space and 
alighted on the exact spot which had 
been occupied by the Indian; but the 
cool savage had let go his hold, and had 
dropped into the stream at the very 
moment. The astonished and out-witted 
cougar gazed into the river below, while 
he tore great strips of bark from the 
limb and growled with intense rage. 
Nah-tank swam under water until he 
reached the shelter of a projecting bank, 
and on regaining ¢erra firma, the two 
warriors soon despatched the cougar 
with their rifles. 

This incident exhibits the surprising 
coolness and presence of mind possessed 
by the Apaches, for it was not regarded 
by them as worthy of special note. 

As wampum was the standard of value 
among the Delawares, so are horses 
among the Apaches. Wives are pur- 
chased with horses, and their value is 
determined by the number of horses 
offered to the parents. Some fetch as 
high as six and seven horses, while 
others can be bought for one. The girl 
that brings six horses, feels as much 
superior to the one who is sold for two, 
as a fine lady who sports a fifteen hun- 
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dred dollar cashmere, affects to look 
down upon a neighbor who can only 
afford to pay twenty dollars for a shawl. 

But we have said enough to enable 
the reader to perceive that our policy 
in relation to these savages has been 
altogether erroneous. We have treated 
with them upon suppositious grounds, 
and all our efforts have failed in the 
past as they must in the future. We 
have entirely underrated their numbers, 
strength, mental capacity and indomi- 
table spirit. We have haughtily and 
offensively approached them with ex- 
pressions of superiority and disdain. 
We have failed to inquire into their 
natural instincts, training, language, 
habits or opinions. Everything has been 
done with the stiff formality of red tape, 
with an easy indifference to the result. 
We have already expended thirty millions 
of dollars in the futile attempt to re- 


, duce them by the ordinary means em- 


ployed with other tribes, and have only 
succeeded in rendering them vindictive, 
more alert and dangerous, and furnish- 
ing them with a very superior armament. 

Considering the extent and value of 
the region over which these savages ex- 
ercise almost unrestricted control, is it® 
not almost time that the Government 
should pay the subject that attention 
which its specialty indicates, and its 
importance demands ? 





A CALIFORNIAN ABROAD.— THREE ITALIAN CITIES. 


E were a little fatigued with 

\ \ sight-seeing, and so we rattled 
through a great deal of country by rail 
without caring to stop. 

Toward dusk we drew near Milan, 
and caught glimpses of the city and the 
blue mountain peaks beyond. But we 
were not caring for these things. We 
were in a fever of impatience ; we were 
dying to see the renowned Cathedral ! 
We watched—in this direction and that 


—all around—everywhere. We needed 
no one to point it out—we would recog- 
nize it, even in the desert of the great 


Sahara. At last, a forest of graceful 
needles, shimmering in the amber sun- 
light, rose slowly above the pigmy 
housetops, as one sometimes sees, in the 
far horizon, a gilded and pinnacled mass 
of cloud lift itself above the waste of 
waves at sea. 

Half of that night and all of the next 
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day, this architectural autocrat was our 
sole object of interest. What a wonder it 
is! So grand, so solemn, so vast! And 
yet so delicate, so airy, so graceful! A 
very world of solid weight, and yet it 
seemed in the soft moonlight only a fairy 
delusion of frost-work, that might vanish 
with a breath! How sharply its pinna- 
cled angles and its wilderness of spires 
were cut against the sky, and how richly 
their shadows fell upon its snowy roof ! 
It was a vision! a miracle! an anthem 
sung in stone, a poem wrought in marble ! 

The building looks best by moonlight, 
because the older portions of it being 
stained with age, contrast unpleasantly 
with the newer and whiter portions. It 
seems somewhat too broad for its height, 
but maybe familiarity with it might dis- 
sipate this impression. 

They say that the Cathedral of Milan 
is second only to St. Peter’s at Rome. 
I cannot understand how it can be 
second to anything made by human 
hands. 

We descended and entered and walk- 
ed about, gazing aloft at the monster 
windows, all a-glow with brilliantly col- 
ored scenes in the lives of the Saviour 

®and his followers. Some of these pic- 
tures are mosaics, and so artistically are 
their thousand particles of tinted glass 
or stone put together, that the work has 
all the smoothness and finish of a paint- 
ing. We counted sixty panes of glass 
in one window, and each pane was 
adorned with one of these master 
achievements of genius and patience. 

The guide showed us a coffee-colored 
piece of sculpture, which he said was 
considered to have come from the hand 
of Phidias, since it was not possible that 
any other man, of any epoch, could have 
copied nature with such faultless accu- 
racy. The figure was that of a man 
without a skin; with every vein, artery, 
muscle ; every fibre, and tendon, and 
tissue of the human frame, represented 
in minute detail. It looked natural, 
because, somehow, it looked as if it were 
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in pain. A skinned man would be likely 
to look that way, unless his attention 
were occupied with some other matter. 
It was a hideous thing, and yet there 
was a fascination about it somewhere. 
I am very sorry I saw it, because I shall 
always see it, now. I shall dream of it, 
sometimes. I shall dream that it is 
resting its corded arms on the bed’s 
head, and looking down on me with its 
dead eyes; [ shall dream that it is 
stretched between the sheets with me, 
with its exposed muscles and its stringy, 
cold legs. 
It is hard to forget repulsive things. 

I remember yet how I ran off from 
school once, when I was a boy, and then 
pretty late at night, concluded to climb 
into the window of my father’s office 
and sleep on a lounge, because I had a 
delicacy about going home and getting 
thrashed. As I lay on the lounge and 
my eyes grew accustomed to the dark- 
ness, I fancied I could see along, dusky, 
shapeless thing stretched upon the floor! 
A cold shiver went through me. I 
turned my face to the wall. That did 
not answer. I was afraid that thing 
would creep over and seize me in the 
dark. I turned back and stared at it 
for minutes and minutes—they seemed 
hours. It appeared to me that the lag- 
ging moonlight never, never would get 
to it. I turned to the wall and counted 
twenty, to pass the feverish time away. 
I looked—the pale square was nearer. 
I turned again and counted fifty—it was 
almost touching it. With desperate will 
I turned again and counted one hundred, * 
and faced about all in a tremble. A 
white human hand lay in the moonlight! 
Such an awful sinking at the heart—such 
a sudden gasp for breath! I felt—I 
cannot tell wha? I felt. When I recov- 
ered strength enough, I faced the wall 
But no boy could have remained 


again. 
so with that mysterious hand behind 
I counted again, and looked— 
the most of a naked arm was exposed. 
I put my hands over my eyes and count- 


him. 
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ed till I could stand it no longer, and 
then—the pallid face of a man was there, 
with the corners of the mouth drawn 
down, and the eyes fixed and glassy in 
death! I raised to a sitting posture 
and glowered on that corpse till the 
light crept down the bare breast—line 
by line—inch by inch—past the nipple, 
and then it disclosed a ghastly stab! 

I went away from there. I do not say 
that I went away in any sort of a hurry, 
but I simply went—that is sufficient. I 
went out at the window, and I carried 
the sash along with me. I did not need 
the sash, but it was handier to take it 
than it was to leave it, and so I took it. 
I was not scared, but I was considerably 
agitated. 

When I reached home they whipped 
me, but I enjoyed it. It seemed per- 
fectly delightful. The man had been 


stabbed near the office that afternoon, 
and they carried him in there to doctor 
him, but he only lived an hour. 
slept in the same room with him often 


I have 


since then in my dreams. 

Now we will descend into the crypt, 
under the grand altar of Milan Cathe- 
dral, and receive an impressive sermon 
from lips that have been silent and 
hands that have been gestureless for 
three hundred years. The priest stop- 
ped in a small dungeon and held up his 
candle. This was the last resting- 
place of a good man, a warm-hearted, 
unselfish man; a man whose whole 
life was given to succoring the poor, en- 
couraging the faint-hearted, visiting the 
sick; in relieving distress, whenever 
and wherever he found it. His hearth, 
his hand and his purse were always 
open. With his story in one’s mind he 
can almost see his benignant counte- 
nance moving calmly among the haggard 
faces of Milan in the days when the 
plague swept the city; brave where all 
others were cowards, full of compassion 
where pity had been crushed out of all 
other breasts by the instinct of self- 
preservation gone mad with terror, 
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cheering all, praying with all, helping 
all, with hand, and brain and purse, at a 
time when parents forsook their children, 
the friend deserted the friend, and the 
brother turned away from the sister while 
her pleadings were still wailing in his 
ears. 

This was good St. Charles Borromeo, 
Bishop of Milan. The people idolized 
him; princes lavished uncounted treas- 
ures upon him. We stood in his tomb. 
Near by was the sarcophagus, lighted 
by the dripping candles. The walls were 
faced with bas-reliefs representing scenes 
in his life done in massive silver. The 
priest put ona short white lace garment 
over his black robe, crossed himself, 
bowed reverently, and began to turn a 
windlass slowly. The sarcophagus sep- 
arated in two parts, lengthwise, and the 
lower part sank down and disclosed a 
coffin of rock crystal as clear as the at- 
mosphere. Within lay the body, robed 
in costly habiliments covered with gold 
embroidery and starred with scintillating 
gems. The decaying head was black 
with age, the dry skin was drawn tight 
to the bones, the eyes were gone, there 
was a hole in the temple and another in 
the cheek, and the skinny lips were 
parted as in a ghastly smile! over this 
dreadful face, its dust and decay, and 
its mocking grin, hung a crown sown 
thick with flashing brilliants ; and upon 
the breast lay crosses and crosiers of 
solid gold that were splendid with eme- 
ralds and diamonds. 

How poor, and cheap, and trivial these 
gewgaws seemed in presence of the so- 
lemnity, the grandeur, the overshadow- 
ing majesty of death! Think of Milton, 
Shakespeare, Washington, standing be- 
fore a reverent world tricked out in the 
glass beads, the brass earrings and tin 
trumpery of the savages of the plains ! 

Dead Borromeo preached his preg- 
nant sermon, and its burden was: You 
that worship the vanities of earth—you 
that long for worldly honor, worldly 
wealth,worldly fame—behold their worth! 
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To us it seemed that so good a man, 
so kind a heart, so simple a nature, de- 
served rest and peace in a grave sacred 
from the intrusion of prying eyes, and 
believed that he himself would have 
preferred to have it so ; but peradventure 
our wisdom was at fault in this regard. 


Florence pleased us for a while. I 
think we appreciated the great figure of 
David in the grand square, and the 
sculptured group they call the Rape of 
the Sabines. We wandered through the 
endless collections of paintings and 
statues of the Pitti and Uffizi galleries, 
ef course. I make that statement in 
self-defense. There let it stop. I could 
not rest under the imputation that I 
visited Florence, and did not traverse 
its weary miles of picture galleries. We 
tried indolently to recollect something 
about the Guelphs and Ghibellines and 
the other historical cut-throats whose 
quarrels and assassinations make up so 
large a share of Florentine history ; but 
the subject was not attractive. We had 
been robbed of all the fine mountain 
scenery on our little journey by a system 
of railroading that had three miles of 
tunnel for every hundred yards of day- 
light, and we were not inclined to be 
sociable with Florence. We had seen 
the spot, outside the city somewhere, 
where these people had allowed the 
bones of Galileo to rest in unconsecrat- 
ed ground for an age because his great 
discovery that the world turned around 
was regarded as a damning heresy by 
the church, and we knew that long after 
the world had accepted his theory and 
raised his name high in the list of the 
world’s great men, they had still let him 
rot there. That we had lived to see his 
dust in honored sepulchre in the church 
of Santa Croce we owed to a society of 
4iterati and not to Florence or her rulers. 
We saw Dante’s tomb in that church, 
also, but we were glad to know that his 
body was not in it; that the ungrateful 
city that had exiled him and persecuted 
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him would give much to have it there, 
but need not hope ever to secure that 
high honor to herself. Medicis are good 
enough for Florence. Let her plant 
Medicis and build grand monuments 
over them to testify how gratefully she 
was wont to lick the hand that scourged 
her. 

Magnanimous Florence! Her jewelry 
marts are filled with artists in mosaic. 
Florentine mosaics are the choicest in 
all the world. Florence loves to have 
that said. Florence is proud of it. Flo- 
rence would foster this specialty of hers. 
She is grateful to the artists that bring 
to her this high credit and fill her coffers 
with foreign money, and so she encour- 
ages them with pensions. With pen- 
sions! Think of the lavishness of it. 
She knows that people who piece to- 
gether the beautiful trifles die early, be- 
cause the labor is so confining, and so 
exhausting to hand and brain, and so 
she has decreed that all these people 
who reach the age of sixty shall have a 
pension after that! I have not heard 
that any of them have called for their 
dividends yet. One man did fight along 
till he was sixty, and started after his 
pension, but it appeared that there had 
been a mistake of a year in his family 
record, and so he gave it up and died. 

These artists will take particles of 
stone or glass hardly larger than a mus- 
tard seed and piece them together on a 
sleeve button or a shirt stud, so smooth- 
ly and with such nice adjustment of the 
delicate shades of color the pieces bear, 
as to form a pigmy rose with stem, thorn, 
leaves, petals complete, and all so softly 
and as truthfully tinted as though nature 
had builded it herself. They will coun- 
terfeit a fly, or a remarkable bug, or the 
ruined Coliseum, within the cramped 
circle of a breast-pin, and do it as deft- 
ly, and so neatly that any man might 
think a master painted it. 

I saw a little table in the great mosaic 
school in Florence—a little trifle of a 
centre table—whose top was made of 
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some sort of precious polished stone, 
and in the stone was inlaid the figure of 
a flute, with bell mouth and a mazy com- 
plication of keys. No painting in the 
world could have been softer or richer ; 
no shading out of one tint into another 
could have been more perfect ; no work 
of art of any kind could have been more 
faultless than this flute, and yet to count 
the multitude of little fragments of 
stone of which they swore it was formed 
would bankrupt any man’s arithmetic! 
I do not think one could have seen where 
two particles joined each other with eyes 
of ordinary shrewdness. Certainly, we 
could detect no such blemish. This 
table-top cost the labor of one man for 
ten long years, so they said, and it was 
for sale for thirty-five thousand dollars. 
We went to the church of Santa Croce, 
from time to time, in Florence, to weep 
over the tombs of Michael Angelo, Ra- 
phael and Machiavelli, (I suppose they 
are buried there, but it may be that they 
reside elsewhere and rent their tombs 
to other parties—such is the fashion in 
Italy) and between times we used to go 
and stand on the bridges and admire the 
Arno. It is popular to admire the Ar- 
no. It is a great historical creek with 
four feet in the channel and some scows 
floating around. It would be a very 
plausible river if they would pump some 
water into it. They all call it a river, 
and they honestly think it is a river. 
They even help out the delusion by 
building bridges over it. I do not see 
why they are too good to wade. 

How the fatigues and annoyances of 
travel fill one with bitter prejudices 
sometimes! I might enter Florence un- 
der happier auspices a month hence and 
find it all beautiful, all attractive. But 
I do not care to think of it now, at all, 
nor of its roomy shops filled to the ceil- 
ing with snowy marble and alabaster 
copies of all the celebrated sculptures 
in Europe—copies so enchanting to the 
eye that I wonder how they can really 
be shaped like the dingy, petrified night- 
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mares they are the portraits of. I got 
lost in Florence at nine o’clock, one 
night, and staid lost in that labyrinth of 
narrow streets and long rows of vast 
buildings that look all alike, until to- 
wards three o’clock in the morning. It 
was a pleasant night, and at first there 
Were a good many people abroad, and 
there were cheerful lights about. Later 
I grew accustomed to prowling about 
mysterious drifts and tunnels, and as- 
tonishing and interesting myself with 
coming around corners expecting to find 
the hotel staring me in the face and not 
finding it doing anything of the kind. 
Later still, I felt tired. I soon felt re- 
markably tired. But there was no one 
abroad, now—not even a policeman. I 
walked till I was out of all patience, and 
very hot and thirsty. At last, some- 
where after one o’clock, I came unex- 
pectedly to one of the city gates. I 
knew then that I was very far from the 
hotel. The soldiers thought I wanted 
to leave the city, and they sprang up and 
barred the way with their muskets. I 
said: “Hotel d'Europe!” It was all 
the Italian I knew and I was not certain 
whether that was Italian or French. 
The soldiers looked stupidly at each 
other and at me, and shook their heads 
and took me into custody. I said I 
wanted to go home. They did not un- 
derstand me. They took me into the 
guard-house and searched me, but they 
found no seditiononme. They found a 
small piece of soap and I made them a 
present of it, seeing that they regarded it 
asa curiosity. I continued to say Hotel 
d’Europe, and they continued to shake 
their heads, until at last a young soldier 
nodding in the corner roused up and 
said something. He said he knew where 
the hotel was, I suppose, for the officer 
of the guard sent him away with me. 
We walked a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty miles, it appeared to me, and then 
he got lost. He turned this way and 
that, and finally gave it up and signified 
that he was going to spend the remain- 
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der of the morning trying to find the 
city gate again. At that moment it 
struck me that there was something 
familiar about the house over the way. 
It was the hotel! 

It was a happy thing for me that there 
happened to be a soldier there that knew 
even as much as he did; for they sa} 
that the policy of the government is to 
change the soldiery from one place to 
another constantly, and from country to 
city, so that they cannot become ac- 
quainted with the people and grow lax 
in their duties, and enter into plots and 
conspiracies with friends. My expe- 
riences of Florence were chiefly un- 
pleasant. I will change the subject. 


At Pisa we climbed up to the top of 
the strangest structure the world has 
any knowledge of—the Leaning Tower. 
As every one knows, it is in the neigh- 
borhood of one hundred and eighty feet 
high—and I beg to observe that one hun- 
dred and eighty feet reach to about the 


height of four ordinary three-story build- 
ings piled one on top of the other, and 
it is a very considerable altitude for a 
tower of uniform thickness to aspire to, 
even when it stands upright—yet this 
one leans more than thirteen feet out of 


the perpendicular. It is seven hundred 
years old, but neither history nor tradi- 
tign say whether it was built as it is, 
purposely, or whether one of its sides 
has settled. There is no record that it 
ever stood straight up. It is built of 
marble. It is an airy and _ beautiful 
structure, and each of its eight stories 
is encircled by fluted columns, some of 
marble and some of granite, with Cor- 
inthian capitals that were handsome 
when they were new. It isa bell tower, 
and in it hangs a chime of ancient bells. 
The winding staircase within is dark, 
but one naturally knows which side of 
the tower he is on, because of his natur- 
ally gravitating from one side to the 
other of the staircase with the rise or 
dip of the tower. Some of the stone 
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steps are foot-worn only on one end; 
others only on the other end; others 
only in the middle. To look down into 
the tower from the top is like looking 
down into a tilted well. A rope that 
hangs from the centre of the top touches 
the wall before it reaches the bottom. 
Standing on the summit, one does not 
feel altogether comfortable when he 
looks down from the high side ; but to 
crawl on your breast to the verge on the 
lower side, and try to stretch your neck 
out far enough to see the base of the 
tower, makes your flesh creep, and con- 
vinces you for a single moment, in spite 
of all your philosophy, that the building 
is falling. You handle yourself very 
carefully, all the time, under the silly 
impression that if it is not falling your 
trifling weight will start it, unless you 
are particular not to “ bear down” on it. 

The Duomo, close at hand, is one of 
the finest cathedrals in Europe. It is 
eight hundred years old. Its grandeur 
has outlived the high commercial pros- 
perity and the political importance that 
made it a necessity, or rather a possibil- 
ity. Surrounded by poverty, decay and 
ruin, it conveys to usa more tangible 
impression of the former greatness of 
Pisa than books could give us. 

The Baptistery, which is a few years 
older than the Leaning Tower, is a 
stately rotunda, of huge dimensions, and 
was a costly structure. In it hangs the 
lamp whose measured swing suggested 
to Galileo the pendulum. It looked an in- 
significant thing to have conferred upon 
the world of science and mechanics such 
a mighty extension of their dominion as 
it has. Pondering, in its suggestive 
presence, I seemed to see a crazy uni- 
verse of swinging disks, the toiling 
children of this sedate parent. He ap- 
peared to have an intelligent expression 
about him of knowing that he was not a 
lamp at all; that he was a pendulum— 
a pendulum disguised for prodigious and 
inscrutable purposes of his own deep 
devising ; and not a common pendulum 
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either, but the old, original, patriarchal 
pendulum—the Abraham pendulum of 
the world. 

This Baptistery is endowed with the 
most pleasing echo of all the echoes we 
have read of. The guide sounded two so- 
norous notes, about half an octave apart ; 
the echo answered with the most en- 
chanting, the most melodious, the rich- 
est blending of sweet sounds that one 
can imagine. It was like a long-drawn 
chord of a church organ, infinitely soft- 
ened by distance. I may be extrava- 
gant in this matter, but if this be the 
case my ear is to blame—not my pen. 
I am describing a memory—and one 
that will remain long with me. 

The peculiar devotional spirit of the 
olden time, which placed a higher con- 
fidence in outward forms of worship 
than in the watchful guarding of the 
heart against sinful thoughts and the 
hands against sinful deeds, and which 
believed in the protecting virtues of in- 
animate objects made holy by contact 
with holy things, is illustrated in a strik- 
ing manner in one of the cemeteries of 
Pisa. The tombs are set in soil brought 
in ships from the Holy Land ages ago. 
To be buried in such ground was re- 
garded by the ancient Pisans as being 
more potent for salvation than many 
masses purchased of the church, and the 
vowing of many candles to the Virgin. 

Pisa is believed to be about three 
thousand years old. It was one of the 
twelve great cities of ancient Etruria, 
that commonwealth which has left so 
many monuments in testimony of its ex- 
traordinary advancement and so little 
history of itself that is tangible and 
comprehensible. A Pisan antiquary 
gave me a tear-jug, which he averred 
was full four thousand years old. It 
was found among the ruins of one of the 
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oldest of the Etruscan cities. He said 
it came from a tomb, and was used by 
some bereaved family in that remote 
age, when even the Pyramids of Egypt 
were young, Damascus a village, Abra- 
ham a prattling infant and ancient Troy 
not yet dreamt of, to receive the tears 
wept for some lost idol of the household. 
It spoke to us in a language of its own, 
and with a pathos more tender then any 
words might bring ; its mute eloquence 
swept down the long roll of the centu- 
ries with its tale of a vacant chair, a 
familiar footstep missed from the thresh- 
old, a pleasant voice gone from the 
chorus, a vanished form !—a tale which 
is always so new to us, so startling, so 
terrible, so benumbing to the senses, 
and behold how threadbare and old it 
is! No shrewdly worded history could 
have brought the myths and shadows of 
that old dreamy age before us clothed 
with human flesh and warmed with 
human sympathies so vividly as did 
this poor little unsentient vessel of pot- 
tery. 

Pisa was a republic in the middle 
ages, with a government of her own, 
armies and navies of her own, and a 
great commerce. She was a warlike 
power, and inscribed upon her banners 
many a brillant fight with Genoese and 
Turks. It is said that the city once 
numbered a population of 400,000; but 
her sceptre has passed from her grasp 
now, her ships and her armies are gone, 
her commerce is dead. Her battle flags 
bear the mold and dust of centuries, her 
marts are deserted, she has shrunken 
far within her crumbling walls, and her 
great population has diminished to twen- 
ty thousand souls. She has but one 
thing left to boast of, and that is not 
much, viz: she is the second city of 
Tuscany. 
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66 OR the public good,” is the rul- 

F ing maxim of all public educa- 
tion. If the people are taxed for common 
schools, it is that the people may be 
profited. If in our chief cities higher 
departments are added, it is that better 
culture may be offered to all. And when 
the system is crowned with the univer- 
sity, a like end is in view. The State 
provides grounds and buildings, appa- 
ratus, books, instruction. Then it in- 
vites its youth to come and use these 
advantages. It has an eye to its own 
welfare, knowing that it will thus rear 
more intelligent, more influential, and 
better citizens ; but it cares also for the 
happiness which it brings to its people. 
Self-interest justifies the university ; a 
wide benevolence demands it. The two 
notions are blended and epitomized in 


the phrase, “ For the public good.” 

It will hardly be denied that, even in 
our newer States, the public good de- 
mands institutions for the higher educa- 


tion. The old cry for self-educated men 
has been modified, the hostility to “col- 
lege learning” abated. It is seen that 
self-trained men must study the same 
subjects, acquire the same information, 
as those who frequent seats of learning. 
They go toward the same goal, only by 
roundabout and rugged ways. In this 
practical age we want the best and 
quickest means of reaching a given end. 
Why should a young man struggle on 
by himself, at a disadvantage, when he 
can find a full library, complete scien- 
tific apparatus, and the guidance of men 
who are familiar with the whole ground 
to be traversed? It will be his own 
fault if these helps make him less vig- 
orous and manly. He will learn all the 
better for the genial companionship 
ef other students, and of enthusiastic 
teachers. He needs to know about 
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things that he has not time to learn. 
The more numerous the departments of 
knowledge which are grouped around 
him, the more likely will he be to es- 
cape that one-sidedness which is the 
bane of so many powerful minds. No 
State can refuse these highest advan- 
tages without implying that its sons are 
less worthy of culture than those of 
other States. We, of the Pacific Coast, 
intend to make no such confession, 
and we are agreed that we must give 
them the university. 

What sort of instruction shall it offer? 
We may speak freely, for we are not 
fettered by traditions and usages. We 
must, indeed, go to the teachings of the 
past, but we must not fail to learn from 
the recent past, in its attempts at im- 
provement. No full discussion is in- 
tended in these few pages ; only a glance 
at some phases of university instruc- 
tion which are of special present inter- 
est. This State is now founding an in- 
stitution on principles carefully consid- 
ered, and indicated in the bill for its es- 
tablishment. These principles are at 
once conservative and _ progressive. 
They imply the retention of what is 
best in older institutions, and the adop- 
tion of some of the latest tenets of re- 
form. It is well for the people to famil- 
iarize themselves with thoughts about 
their new possession. It is well for the 
friends of the higher education to con- 
tribute their various suggestions toward 
the best possible results. 

The university must take the highest 
rank in instruction. It must be much 
more than a large high school. For 
teaching what are called the higher 
English branches, there are acadamies, 
and seminaries, and high schools ; there 
is no need of a separate institution en- 
dowed by the State. The university 
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begins where these schools leave off, and 
provides advantages which otherwise 
would not be enjoyed. Its range must 
therefore be high, its instruction in each 
department broad and thorough. It will 
insist on full courses for those who 
ask its diplomas. Not that every stu- 
dent must promise to take a full course. 
A university, as it is for the people, offers 
popular advantages. The young man 
who can stay but a half-year is invited 
to attend its lectures and recitations, use 
its library and laboratory, and learn what 
he can within the semester. These fa- 
cilities are open to all, whether they can 
spend more or less time in using them. 
But from its graduates the university 
may justly claim a prolonged and thor- 
ough course of study. It can refuse its 


seal*of scholarship, except to those who 
have patiently and manfully earned it—to 
those whose proficiency will do credit to 
themselves and to their Alma Mater. In- 
struction is a privilege to be denied to 
none: a diploma must be the prize of 


thorough study. Standing at the head 
of the educational system, the university 
cannot but hold its standard high. 

It will provide a full variety in its 
courses of instruction. It must combine 
the theoretical with the practical, the 
literary with the scientific. Natural 
science is not enough. Great as is the 
place which it has won, it is not yet sole 
ruler. The old royalties do not own 
themselves cast down, while yet they 
gracefully acknowledge a divided su- 
premacy. Latin and Greek must still 
be university studies, side by side with 
chemistry and geology. The Hon. Mr. 
Lowe may use the fine power of expres- 
sion to which the ancient tongues have 
helped him, to decry the study of those 
tongues. Dr. Bigelow may try to prove 
that Greek should, like Hebrew, be laid 
on the shelf for dry theologians to guard. 
But the truest leading minds think, with 
Stuart Mill, that the good old classics 
fill an indispensable place in the circle 
of the humanities. The tongue of Homer 
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and Plato cannot yet be ignored. The 
mother of French, Italian, and Spanish, 
proud as she is of her children, claims 
still a recognition for herself, while she 
points to their English cousin, and defies 
English scholars to slight the relation- 
ship. Thorough study of English in- 
volves a knowledge of Latin, and more 
remotely of Greek. These clear-cut 
tongues are the best, by all odds, to show 
the principles of grammar. Whoever 
seeks a mastery of language cannot af- 
ford to pass them by. The musician 
gives years to the study of expression ; 
the sculptor toils unweariedly to make 
the marble express his thought. Let this 
prediction be noted: If scientific men, 
in their hurry and their enthusiasm for 
science, forego all the discipline of the 
ancient languages, they will fall below 
expression as teachers, writers, and lec- 
turers. Science will have won her vot- 
aries, but they will not be silver-tongued 
to herald all her praise. 

But this does not prove that the old 
classical course must be insisted on for 
all. There is no one line of study to 
which all should be rigidly held. In 
this, the new popular demand is right. 
If a young man really dislikes Latin and 
Greek, so much the worse for him; but 
he need not give two or three of his 
best years to the ungrateful task. Ifhe 
shrinks from the higher mathematics, 
he need not be dragged to them by 
force. Tomatoes are an excellent edi- 
ble ; but if one endeavors faithfully to 
like them, and cannot, he is not to do 
penance on them for a life-time. The 
forcing process in education has been 
tried, and has signally failed. We bury 
it now out of our sight. If the minds 
of young men are to be roused to 
manly energy, it will be henceforth by 
attraction, not by compulsion. There 
was once a seeming cearth of material 
for a college course. In the pre-scien- 
tific era, when students. in Yale College 
studied Morse’s Geography and Ames’ 
Medulla, there was the shadow of an 
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excuse for imposing unwelcome tasks 
for mental discipline. But the area of 
commanding knowledge has widened 
and lengthened, till, for single minds, 
it is boundless. No one scholar, how- 
ever earnest and active, can compass 
the whole vast field. Division of labor 
is now a necessity of students, no less 
than of artisans. With this wide room 
for choice, surely something can be 
found to interest every undergraduate. 
We leave out of the account young men 
who have no taste for anystudy. They 
will become fewer in our universities, 
as just notions gain sway among parents, 
and as business life increases its attrac- 
tions. We plan only for those who wish 
to learn, to be profited by university 
studies. For these we must provide 
what will interest them. It is better to 
pursue an inferior branch of knowledge 
with zest, than to drone through some- 
thing higher. Entomology well studied 


is far better than the calculus botched. 
By interesting young men, the univers- 


ity can indefinitely increase its num- 
bers. It would be better to inoculate 
a thousand students with the love of 
learning, if it should be on a lower plane, 
than to give a little higher training to a 
select hundred. Let there be, then, 
widely varying courses of study. 
Agriculture is calling for scientific 
aids; it is most fitting that it should 
have a course of its own in the univers- 
ity—not as an interloper, or an in- 
ferior. Graduates from this department 
should be versed in many branches of 
learning. They want a knowledge of 
general as well as applied chemistry ; 
of physics, if not of mechanics ; of geol- 
ogy, mineralogy and botany ; of meteor- 
ology and astronomy; of history and 
mental philosophy; of political econ- 
omy and the national government; of 
one or more of the modern languages of 
culture ; and, indispeasably, of the use 
and history of the English language. 
Still other specifications might be made ; 
but these are enough to show that he 
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who would be an accomplished agricul- 
turist and citizen, has no narrow field 
before him. His course of study in the 
university must be made broad and 
liberal. 

The department of mining knowledge, 
differing from the last in important par- 
ticulars, but the same in many features 
of general study, must be furnished with 
equal care. Civil engineering calls for 
yet other variations. The mechanic 
arts demand a full and thorough curric- 
ulum. 

A general scientific course makes its 
own large requirements. Scientific 
studies must have a cordial welcome, 
both for their own importance and for 
popular interest. The shrine at which 
Kepler and Newton, Hugh Miller and 
Faraday have reverently knelt, is no 
profane shrine. The altar to which 
Agassiz, and Dana, and Tyndall are still 
bringing their offerings, is no unworthy 
altar. Scientific discoveries connect 
themselves with the most useful and 
wonderful inventions of the age, with 
whatever is most hopeful and most 
brilliant in the material progress of 
mankind. The investigations of science 
are yet in their infancy. Its student 
works in virgin soil, explores mines not 
yet prospected. He is lured by bright 
hopes of some original discovery, which, 
if it bring him little wealth or fame, will 
be in itself an exceeding reward. For 
all such students the university must 
make the amplest provision. Without 
neglecting other equally necessary de- 
partments, it must see that this is fur- 
nished with the best helps of the day. 
Nowhere is the progress so rapid, as in 
the sphere of these studies. A live insti- 
tution will bring the student within reach 
of the latest and fullest teachings of his 
science. 

All these courses will have much in 
common with each other, and much in 
common with the classical course. This 
is one great advantage of the university, 
that it puts all the departments of lib- 
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eral education side by side, where their 
parallelisms and affiliations can be seen ; 
and the students, passing often from 
one course to another, attending many 
of the same lectures and recitations, 
may learn their common bond of brother- 
hood. 

The classical or literary course needs 
greater flexibility. Changes have lately 
been made in this direction in our old- 
est American colleges, and they will 
doubtless go further. Latin and Greek 
will not lose their place, but students 
will be permitted to fly off from them at 
more than one tangential point. Four 
years are not enough for the mastery of 
a full college curriculum. Perhaps the 
greatest mistake of recent college in- 
struction has been the constant enlarge- 
ment of the course, with the attempt to 
make all the members of every class go 
over nearly the whole ground. The re- 
sult has been either superficialness, or 
unsafe crowding. We must make room 
for the new claimants. The natural 
sciences demand increased attention 
from every scholar. Political economy 
and political institutions, with interna- 
tional law, ask for more space. The 
place of history is more fully recog- 
nized. The modern languages urge their 
double claims of literature and of com- 
mercial intercourse. Our own mother 
tongue startles us by the proof of the 
neglect with which she has been treated 
by her most cultured sons. What is to 
be done? Our hurrying age will not 
grant an extension of the course beyond 
the accustomed four years. We must 
simply give over trying to do impossi- 
bilities. We must offer choices in the 
regular classical course, and insist on 
thoroughness in studies chosen. Some 
will study “small Latin and less Gree: ;” 
but these noble old tongues will have a 
sifted retinue more worthy of their ban- 
ner. The higher mathematics will be a 
pleasure to the moiety who pay them 
allegiance. The old classics ought, 
probably, to be more evenly distributed 
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through the course, so as not to weary 
by over-pressure. Instead of spending 
nearly two-thirds of the first two years 
on Latin and Greek, let the classical 
student take but one of these languages 
at a time, and keep them up through 
the course. This will give variety, and 
initiate him early into natural science. 
The course will thus be better balanced, 
and gain in freshness of interest. 

Familiar lectures may be more relied 
on than has been common in this coun- 
try, for the literature and history of each 
department ; placing before the student 
in a single hour that which has cost the 
professor a month of hard work. These 
lectures will be of full advantage only 
to students in the same department; but 
they will be valuable to others, also, for 
bird’s-eye views. A university can com- 
mand and concentrate the best abilities 
in its courses of lectures. If thoroughly 
undertaken, they will be attended, not 
by the students alone, but by many of 
the people. 

It will not be difficult to gather about 
such an institution more of popular ap- 
preciation and sympathy. It is not to 
hold itself aloof from the people, but to 
put itself in contact with them. Men of 
every calling like to learn; the univers- 
ity is the place to learn. There is mis- 
management, or overweening pride, or 
unnatural seclusion, if the highest of the 
springs of learning is to the people gen- 
erally a sealed fountain. The spirit 
of the university is democratic. The 
“aristocracy of learning” is no narrow- 
minded and haughty oligarchy, but a 
chivalric band of the best champions of 
the commonwealth. 

And when the university accepts its 
high office as a dispenser of popular 
blessings, it is but fair to ask that the 
people give it their cordial appreciation. 
Its graduates are to be welcomed. A 
man is no better for an acacemic de- 
gree; butif he has that which the de- 
gree is meant to represent—a large and 
generous culture in the things best worth 
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knowing—then there is a gain to him, 
and to the public of which he is a part. 
It is a good thing for the community that 
the old notion of but “ three learned pro- 
fessions” is already brokendown. These 
professions were wont to form a “ring” 
for the manipulation of all graduates. 
If one was not to be a lawyer, a preacher, 
or a doctor, it was not to be supposed 
that he would go through college. Ifa 
graduate declined the learned three, he 
was held to have thrown away his time. 
A juster sentiment already prevails. It 
is found that the best culture has ample 
play in the common school, in the edit- 
or’s chair, in many new “professions.” 
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More, there is a partial recognition of 
the truth that the merchant and the manu- 
facturer, the artisan and the agricultur- 
ist, are the better for mental culture ; 
that there is no private walk which liber- 
al learning does not adorn and brighten. 
Let this truth be fully recognized. Let 
those who aspire not to public service 
or eminence, foster to their utmost their 
love of learning. Let those who mean 
to be traders, or mechanics, or farmers, 
or miners, or workers in any of the 
beneficent industries of the age, throw 
over their work-day lives the “sweet- 
ness” and the “light” of a higher cul- 
ture. 
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If I lie at ease in the cradling trees, 


Till the day drops down in the golden seas, 
Till the light shall die from the warm, wide sky, 
And the cool night cover me—what care I ? 


All as one when the day is done, 
The woven woof or the web unspun: 
In my leafy nest I will lie at rest, 
A careless dreamer, and that is best. 


Does a brown eye wake for a trouble’s sake, 
Ye little tenants of wood and brake ? 

What deeper woe does a wild-bee know 
Than to vex the heart of a honey-blow ? 


Bonny birds, sing to me ; butterflies wing to me; 
Slender convolvulus, flutter and cling to me ; 
Dim spice-odors and meadow-musk, 

Blow about me from dawn to dusk ! 


Though the city frown from her hill-tops brown, 
And the weary toilers go up and down, 

I will lie at rest in my leafy nest, 

A careless dreamer, and that is best. 
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ANY incorrect notions are en- 
M tertained respecting the six 
Chinese companies of California, and a 
variety of groundless assertions have 
been made in regard to them. In the 
minds of some people there is a kind of 
mystery hanging over these organiza- 
tions, as though the heads of different 
Chinese clans in this city and on this 
coast were accustomed to meet in con- 
clave, and by the use of that strange 
language which they speak, and the 
symbols employed by them in writing, 
which to most of our people are as un- 
intelligible as the signs of the Ku Klux 
Klan, engage in plots which, for ought 
we know, may result some day in the 
undermining of the “great and glorious 
temple of American liberty,” and in the 
establishment of a new Chinese empire 
on this continent which was discovered 
by Columbus, redeemed from the sava- 
ges, and consecrated to freedom. 

It has been stated, and by many it is 
believed, that these organizations are 
seats of authority and power; that the 
officers wield despotic sway over the 
people connected respectively with the 
several companies ; that they have es- 
tablished their codes of laws with pen- 
alties affixed, and which Chinamen dread 
more than they dread our own laws and 
officers of justice. 

In the early days of Chinese immigra- 
tion to California, it was currently re- 
ported that these companies were the 
great coolie agencies, and that the offic- 
ers of the companies were the factors 
of Chinese lords—and that the mass of 
the Chinese who came to this country 
were serfs or slaves ; that the companies 
imported them, set them to work or sold 
their time, received their earnings or their 
wages, being themselves obligated only 
to send the coolie home within a stipu- 


lated time, or in case of his death to see 
that his bones or his ashes should at 
last find sepulture along with the graves 
of his kindred in the home of his ances- 
tors. The echo of those reports may 
still be heard almost anywhere through- 
out this country, although the reports 
have been steadily refuted, and the real 
nature of these societies has been care- 
fully stated by those who have enjoyed 
the best means of knowing the truth in 
regard to them. 

Such are a few of the popular fallacies 
regarding the Chinese companies of Cal- 
ifornia. The facts are as follows. 

Natives of other countries who have 
chosen this as the land of their adoption 
generally show a desire to keep alive the 
memory of the home they have left ; and 
we have associations of Scandinavians. 
of Scotchmen, of Hibernians, of Ger- 
mans, and of Italians. These societies 
have their head-quarters or club-rooms, 
their constitutions, by-laws and officers. 
Some of these are benevolent or mutual 
aid societies. A foreigner landing as a 
stranger in this city, and who may be 
directed to the rooms of his country 
people, will find himself at once amongst 
brothers: he will find their house the 
place where he may hear news from 
home. National days are celebrated by 
the society ; and the practice of national 
games keeps fresh in each heart the as- 
sociations of youth. When a member 
is sick or unfortunate, he is cared for ; 
and when death calls away his victims, 
the deceased is borne to the grave by 
brothers, and the widow and orphans are 
not forgotten. Similar to these, in many 
respects, are the Chinese companies. In 
the cities of China we find precisely 
what we have here in California, and 
Chinamen have a greater need for such 
associations than have the people of 
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other countries when they emigrate to 
toreign lands. 

The Chinese never—or never, except 
in very rare instances—abandon one 
home to go in search of another. When 
they go abroad, wife and children are left 
to keep the house, and every man hopes 
to return again after having improved 
his worldly estate by traffic or labor in 
foreign parts; he hopes to spend the 
evening of his days where many gener- 
ations of his kindred have lived, and at 
last by weeping relatives and by filial 
sons to be laid to rest amongst the hon- 
ored dead of a long ancestral line. 
Therefore, when people in China visit 
distant cities, whether for trade, or 
study, or adventure, they feel the need 
of home associations ; and to meet this 
need the Ui Xiin, or company house, is 
established. 

The uses and the regulations of these 
societies are, we presume, very much the 
same in Chinese cities as they are in 
San Francisco, Sacramento, and Stock- 
ton. In Shanghae and Ningpo, where 
Canton and Fukeen people resided for 
trade, there were the guild halls, the Ui 
Kiins of the people from each of those 
provinces. So in Canton, there were the 
society-rooms or club-houses of the 
Chinamen from other portions of the 
empire who were sojourning in that city. 
Thus, without going into minute details 
as to the organization and designs of 
these societies, every intelligent reader 
may form for himself a tolerably correct 
opinion concerning them. At least, he 
will learn that they are not agencies for 
importing coolies : not secret societies 
with signs, pass-words and dark plots: 
not portions of a machinery by which the 
Emperor of China might attempt to re- 
tain the government of his subjects 
while sojourning on a foreign shore ; and 
that it is no part of their object or en- 
deavor to assume the prerogatives of the 
civil magistrate, nor to shield their peo- 
ple from the obligations or the effects of 
our laws. 
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The companies in this city seem to have 
been first organized by the merchants 
and men of standing and influence, who 
chose for themselves officers, formed 
their laws and regulations, and by as- 
sessments of subscriptions erected their 
public buildings. There does not ap- 
pear to be any provision by which all the 
members are entitled to a vote for the 
choice of officers, and in the manage- 
ment of the business of the company, 
but by common consent the government 
seems to be left with a few leading men 
whose business and residence keeps 
them in the town, and who are supposed 
to understand what is needed by the 
company, and who are presumed to pos- 
sess the integrity which may warrant the 
faithful discharge of the duties assumed 
by them. When we consider that it is 
entirely optional with every individual 
whether he becomes a member of these 
societies or not, and that nearly all the 
Chinamen who have come to California 
have voluntarily incurred the expenses 
consequent upon membership, we must 
infer that they have some confidence in 
the managers of them, and that they 
value the benefits to be derived from 
them. 

The company building, or Ui Kiin, 
serves the purpose of the caravansary of 
eastern countries in olden times. To 
them the emigrants resort on landing 
from the ships, some servant of each Ui 
Kiin going off to meet and to give the 
necessary instructions to those on board 
who have come from the districts which 
are represented in his particular com- 
pany. In the caravansary he is furnished 
a room in which to spread his mat in 
Oriental style, with water and facilities 
for cooking.. This arrangement saves 
him much expense, and also protects 
him from those who otherwise might 
take advantage of his ignorance of the 
country, and its ways of doing business. 
Parties returning from the inland towns 
to embark for home often choose the 
company house instead of the boarding 
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houses ; so also of parties who, having 
finished one job of work in the country, 
return to look around for another. The 
sick and indigent may have lodgings in 
these houses ; but idlers and dissolute 
persons are not allowed to remain many 
days upon the premises. 

Some of the companies have had reg- 
ulations for relieving the indigent sick 
and disabled. Such cases, however, are 
generally provided for by private contri- 
butions, the relatives and townsmen of 
the unfortunate individual voluntarily 
assuming the care of their relative or 
neighbor. Scarce a day passes without 
the recurrence of such cases. No peo- 
ple give more in charity than do the 
Chinese. They help their sick friends, 
pay their rent, their nurses, their doctors’ 
bills, the expenses of their funerals, if 
they die ; and many poor men have their 
passage paid back to China when it be- 
comes apparent that they cannot recover 
health in this country. If, however, the 
unfortunate individual has no friends to 


care for him, the company to which he 
belongs will attend to these duties, mak- 
ing an assessment for the expense, un- 
less there are especial funds for the pur- 


pose. 

One important office which these com- 
panies perform is to arbitrate in cases of 
misunderstanding or quarrels amongst 
their countrymen. Incase the difficulty 
cannot be settled by arbitration, the 
officers of the companies often attend to 
the case in the civil courts, hiring law- 
yers, and becoming responsible for costs. 
Thus many a poor Chinaman has been 
defended in the courts who himself was 
too poor to fee a lawyer. It may well be 
supposed that strangers in the land, 
ignorant of our laws and unacquainted 
with our language, value an agency like 
this, viz: friends to help them settle dis- 
putes whether with their own brethren, 
with different clans, or with people of 
other nations; also friends to manage 
for them when they fall into the hands of 
the officers of the law. 
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One use which has been made of the 
company has been to prevent the ab- 
sconding of defaulting debtors. A person 
proposing to return to China has been 
required, a certain number of days pre- 
vious to sailing, to report his name to 
the company to which he belongs, 
whereupon the books are searched to see 
whether all his dues are paid; also to 
see whether a person bearing his name 
has been reported to the company as in- 
debted to other parties. Notice is also 
sent to officers of the other companies, 
and if the individual has been reported 
to them as indebted to any of their mem- 
bers, means are taken to prevent his 
leaving the country until he shall have 
made some satisfactory arrangement 
with his creditors. 

The propriety and equity of this ar- 
rangement is commented on in quite a 
different strain by different parties. 
Creditors like it: bankrupts, and those 
disposed to be dishonest, speak against 
it. There is also a class who have be- 
come dissatisfied with the management 
of one or more of the companies, and 
who feel it a hardship to have to pay all 
their assessments. These complain of 
the rule above mentioned. 

Here it may be remarked, that there 
are Chinamen in the country who profess 
to believe that their people would be as 
well cared for were there no Ui Kiins. 
These persons complain that the funds 
of some of the societies have not always 
been used in a legitimate way: they 
argue that the monthly expenses con- 
sumed in rents, salaries of officers, and 
taxes of company property, call for too 
heavy an assessment upon the poor im- 
migrant; and that the heavy arrears 
keep many from returning to their fami- 
lies who otherwise would long ago have 
had their eyes delighted with sight of 
home and native land. 

In most of the company houses there 
are apartments devoted to religious uses. 
These apartments are furnished by vol- 
untary contributions, and are not usually 
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provided for in the constitutions of the 
societies. Some individual obtains the 
privilege of taking care of the gods and 
the rooms which are devoted to their use, 
and gets his support (sometimes enrich- 
ing himself) by the profits on the sale of 
candles, incense sticks, and charms, and 
by the gifts and fees of worshippers. 
There are not, in California, priests of any 
of the religious sects which prevail in 
China. We have in California,merchants, 
artisans, laborers, a few of the literati, 
doctors, theatrical performers, but no 
priests. 

In several of the Ui Kiins is a room, 
or portion of a room, devoted to the 
worship of the spirits of deceased mem- 
bers, where is an altar before which a 
light is constantly kept burning, and on 
which offerings are made by friends of 
the deceased, and by strangers who ar- 
rive and depart, and who desire to 
secure the good offices of these disem- 
bodied spirits. Behind the altar is the 
list of the names of members of the so- 
ciety who have died; and as fast as 
deaths are reported, the names are added 
to this already lengthened catalogue of 
those who have “departed from the 
body.” With what feelings must the 
stranger just from China, who has not 
had recent letters from his friends, ad- 
dress himself to an examination of this 
necrology of the people of his district. 

The gathering of the bones of the 
dead and sending them back to China 
is not a part of the work undertaken by 
these companies ; but the people of dif- 
ferent districts have in some instances 
undertaken separately the performance 
of this office; they have, however, se- 
lected the president of the company to 
which they belong to be their agent in 
the transaction of the necessary business, 
and to receive and disburse the funds 
subscribed for the purpose. Only about 
half of the districts represented in Cali- 
fornia have sent home the bodies of their 
dead; but very many bodies are sent 
home by personal friends here, or at the 
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expense of relatives in China, independ- 
ent of the aid of organizations in this 
country for the removal of the dead. 

The names of the six companies are, 
Sam Yap, Kong Chau, (formerly Sz Yap) 
Ning Yeung, Yeung Wo, Hop Wo and 
Hip Kat. 

The Sam Yap was organized in 1851, 
and consists of the people from three 
districts, as the name implies, viz: Nam 
Hoi, Piin U, and Shun Tak, which em- 
brace the city of Canton and the country 
in its vicinity. The company house is 
on Clay street above Powell, but in a 
dilapidated condition. The company 
owns another building on Sacramento 
street, but rents offices for the transac- 
tion of its business on Commercial 
street. The assessments to members 
is larger in this society than in any 
other, viz: ten dollars initiation; ten 
dollars for removing the dead ; two dol- 
lars to pay for the Sacramento street 
property ; fifty cents to constitute a fund 
for costs of legal proceedings, and three 
dollars and fifty cents miscellaneous. 
The officers, which are nearly alike in 
all the companies, are a secretary and 
treasurer, at a salary from eighty to one 
hundred dollars; an assistant and lin- 
guist, his salary from sixty to eighty dol- 
lars, and a servant and messenger, whose 
salary is about forty dollars. Besides 
these salaried officers, each company 
has a sort of advisory committee of about 
half a dozen men of acknowledged wis- 
dom and integrity, who are consulted in 
all affairs of importance. This company 
reports fifteen thousand arrivals, four 
thousand two hundred departures for 
China, and eight hundred deceased. 

The Kong Chau Company consists of 
the people from three districts situated 
to the southwest of Canton. It was 
organized in 1851. The house now 
occupied was built in 1854 at a cost, for 
ground and building, of $40,000. They 
report sixteen thousand arrivals, seven 
thousand departures, and seven hundred 
deaths. The fees of members are light : 
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five dollars if paid when first coming to 
the country, ten dollars if long delayed, 
and fifty cents to the “lawyer’s fund,” 
which is the same in all the companies. 

The Yeung Wo Company was organ- 
ized in 1852. They have an old house 
on the southwestern slope of Telegraph 
Hill, but are about erecting another ona 
lot which they own on Sacramento street. 
Their entrance fee is ten dollars, and 
ten dollars for removal of the dead. 
They report twenty-six thousand ar- 
rivals, thirteen thousand two hundred 
departures, and one thousand deaths. 
The company consists of the immigrants 
from the three districts which embrace 
Macao and the country lying between it 
and the districts represented in the Sam 
Yap Company. 

The Ning Yeung Company was form- 
ed in 1853 by the separation from what 
was then called the Sz Yap Company. 
Its members are froma populous dis- 
trict west of Macao, bordering on the 
sea-coast and stretching inland. Their 
house is a three-story brick edifice, on 
Broadway, between Kearny and Dupont. 
They report twenty-seven thousand nine 
hundred arrivals, seven thousand eight 
hundred departures, and about one thou- 
sand deaths. Entrance and other fees, 
five dollars and fifty cents. 

The Hop Wo Company was formed 
in 1862 bya separation from the Sz Yap. 
They occupy a rented building on Com- 
mercial street. They report seventeen 
thousand arrivals, eight thousand two 
hundred departures, and about three 
hundred deaths. Entrance and other 
fees of membership amount to seven 
dollars. The members are from three 
districts southwest of Canton, and north 
of the district represented by the Ning 
Yeung Company. 

The Hip Kat, formerly the Yan On 
Company, is made up of what is known 
in China as the Hak Kah people, or for- 
eigners, from the fact that they have 
entered the districts in the southwest of 
China, having come, as is supposed, from 
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the north, and still speaking a dialect 
quite unlike that used by the native 
population. The members of this com- 
pany are from sections of the south- 
eastern portion of the Canton province, 
their homes far apart, but all speaking 
one dialect. The company was organ- 
ized in 1852. In 1865, their house in 
what was once known as Happy Valley, 
was destroyed by fire ; after which they 
purchased a building on Dupont street, 
between Washington and Jackson. They 
report five thousand eight hundred ar- 
rivals, two thousand four hundred de- 
partures, and one hundred deaths. 

In regard to the reports of arrivals 
and departures, we may remark that we 
have seen one statement which makes 
the numbers larger, and another which 
makes them somewhat less. These 
discrepancies may be accounted for by 
supposing that one set of figures con- 
tains only the first arrivals and depart- 
ures, while another embraces the names 
of all who arrive and return, though 
some of these have come and returned 
several times. There are but few Chi- 
namen in California not connected with 
one of the six companies. 

From the statistics just given, it ap- 
pears that when the departures and 
deaths are subtracted from the ar- 
rivals, we have sixty-two thousand eight 
hundred as the number of Chinese 
now in California. As to the list of 
deaths, however, we are told that the 
numbers here put down are probably 
far below what they would be, could 
accurate lists be made out. As it is, 
many die in various parts of the country, 
and the fact may never be reported to 
the company. 

In addition to the organizations above 
named, there is what may be termed a 
Congress of the six companies, consist- 
ing of the officers and committee-men 
of the several Ui Kiins. This Congress 
has its separate head quarters, which 
at present are rented rooms at 709 Com- 
mercial street, and it is organized with 
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permanent officers like each of the six 
companies. All matters affecting the 
general interest of the Chinese on this 
coast are referred to this body ; such as 
the settlement of disputes between the 
people of different companies, consult- 
ing as to means for contesting or seek- 
ing relief from unconstitutional or bur- 
densome laws, devising ways to prevent 
the importation of Chinese women of 
bad character, arrangements for public 
dinners and attentions to be shown to 
public men, and other affairs of import- 
ance, and for the benefit of the Chinese 
population generally. 

The convenience and utility of such 
an agency must be apparent to every 
person. Should the Chinese population 
desire to make known any want to our 
authorities, or to complain of any griev- 
ance, they speak through their Assembly 
of the six companies; and whatever 
communication it may be desirable at 
any time to convey to the mass of the 
Chinese, may be made through this 
channel more easily and directly than in 
any other way; and when the late Chi- 
nese Embassy arrived, here was a com- 
mittee already organized, whose well- 
known prerogatives introduced them to 
their country’s representatives as the 
proper organ through which the com- 
munications of their countrymen might 
be transmitted. 

Outside of the organizations above 
named we find that the “ Trades Union” 
is also an institution in vogue amongst 
the Chinese of San Francisco. Washer- 
men, shoe-makers and cigar-makers have 
formed such unions. 

The objects of these societies are 
to guard against a destructive competi- 
tion between different establishments, 
to settle upon a schedule of prices for 
work, and to save the trade from being 
ruined by too many engaging init. This 
is accomplished by requiring that a term 
of apprenticeship shall be served before 
an individual can be eligible to member- 
ship in the union ; and then an initiation 
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fee is demanded, so large that few will 
will be inclined to enter except such as 
are disposed to devote themselves earn- 
estly to their business, and when §in- 
itiated at such a cost, they will be 
interested in efforts to sustain the re- 
spectability and profitableness of their 
calling. 

The money accumulated from fees 
and fines is expended in public dinners 
for the members of the union, in fitting 
up a place for the god which they may 
choose for their patron, and in the rites 
of his worship. Sick and unfortunate 
members are aided to some extent, and 
those who die are sure to receive an 
honorable burial, and this, to a China- 
man, is the most desirable of all things. 

If money remains in the treasury at 
the end of the year it is divided equally 
amongst the members, unless they 
choose to spend it in feasting, and in 
mirth and music. 

After perusing this account of the 
manner in which the Chinese manage 
some of their matters while abroad, the 
reader will make his own reflections, but 
on certain points all will agree. All 
will agree that the Chinese are a very 
methodical and practical people, and 
that they cultivate the social and fra- 
ternal feelings. All will agree in admir- 
ing the readiness and grace with which 
these thousands of Chinamen amongst 
us confide many of their interests to the 
management of a few gentlemen, the 
officers of their companies, and the 
readiness with which they acquiesce in 
their decisions in cases which come be- 
fore them for arbitration. This fact 
testifies to the natural docility of their 
character, and is an evidence of the 
effect of that part of their educa- 
tion which enjoins a respect for supe- 
riors and for all those who occupy 
positions of honor and power. All 
will be unanimous in the opinion, that 
people who evince so much good judg- 
ment and practical wisdom in the man- 
agement of their affairs will not be slow 
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to observe or to copy whatever they 
meet with amongst us which is worthy 
of imitation, and that much good must 
result to China from this emigration of 
her people, who, after years spent ina 


THE FRENCH 


HE approach to the capital of 
Mexico is ever remembered by 
the traveler as associated with all that is 
inspiring in mountain scenery, and much 
that is of traditional interest in the his- 
tory of this land of strange and romantic 
events. Well-appointed lines of stage 
coaches connect the city with every part 
of Central Mexico, and no political com- 
motion seems capable of long interrupt- 
ing their prompt regularity. They have 
survived wars and revolutions, and, 
barring the usual tribute levied by rob- 
bers, which is submitted to as being 
totally beyond remedy, parties are alike 
interested in sustaining them. Yet, des- 
pite the escort of Mexican lancers, who 
always run away when needed, the stages 
are frequently stopped, and the pass- 
engers stripped of the last vestige of 
raiment. The driver is never molested, 
for he instinctively pulls up upon seeing 
the line of musket barrels across the 
road. 

Many unsuccessful attempts were 
made in the time of the Empire to destroy 
this system. Resistance by the passen- 
gers is generally in vain; and if so, is 
followed by their being murdered with 
Chinese refinement in cruelty. Marshal 
Bazaine, a grim joker in his way, once 
astonished a band who had arranged an 
ambuscade to capture the diligence 
down from Mexico, which, as their 
spies had ascertained, was to be 
freighted with wealthy people, most of 
them ladies. Information of this had 
been in some mysterious manner re- 
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foreign land, return to talk over amongst 
their neighbors all the wonderful things 
they have seen and heard, and to put in 
practice the various improvements they 
have learned. 


IN MEXICO. 


ceived at head quarters, and a dozen of 
the most desperate of a Zouave regiment, 
lately from the African campaign, were 
disguised as women, and at the moment 
of departure secretly substituted for the 
legitimate passengers. On approaching 
the robbers’ haunt—a narrow mountain 
gorge—two of the squad displayed bon- 
nets and shawls at the windows, while 
the rest, armed to the teeth, packed 
themselves away like figs in a drum at 
the bottom of the vehicle. At the ex- 
pected place the stage was stopped and 
surrounded by savage-looking rascals, 
eager to seize their supposed defence- 
less victims. To aid in the deception, 
a falsetto of mimic screams was kept up 
by the ferocious athletes concealed 
within. As usual, the passengers were 
grufily ordered out of the stage, and at 
the word, out leaped, with the agility of 
so many tigers, a species of Tartar such 
as the cut-throats (or rather “ soldiers 
of the Republic,” as they used to call 
themselves when captured) had not 
reckoned upon catching. A hand to 
hand fight could, of course, end only in 
one way, and the mangled bodies of 
eight or ten robbers were soon stretched 
among the rocks and chaparral. Great 
was the joy in the capital, and for some 
time after this the brigands were partic- 
ularly respectful to stages containing 
lady passengers. But since the fall of 
the Empire they have become worse 
than ever. 

The journey recalled in these rem- 
iniscences was over the Atlantic cordil- 
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lera, from Orizaba, in the serra tem- 
plada, up to the City of Mexico. We 
had the day before left Vera Cruz by 
railroad, and taken the diligence at the 
hamlet of Paso del Macho, having pass- 
ed through Cordova. At Orizaba, which 
we reached at six in the evening, the 
traveler begins to experience the differ- 
ence between the upland air and that of 
the ¢éerra caliente he has just left, and 
the change in the foliage is not less 
striking. The town, one of the hand- 
somest in Mexico, seems to be under 
the very shadow of the lofty volcano of 
Orizaba, whose summit of perpetual 
snow, sixteen thousand feet above the 
ocean, has been a landmark, not only 
from every point on the road, but is 
visible far at sea long before the low- 
lands of the coast are sighted. At 
three o’clock next morning the journey 
recommences. A stronger diligence, 
built especially for mountain service, is 
brought into requisition, and nine mules 
harnessed three abreast, in some in- 


comprehensible manner known only to 
Mexicans, start out into the pitchy dark- 


ness at full speed. It seems like break- 
neck work, but as no one can see a 
hand’s breath through the gloom, the 
passengers cross themselves, and settle 
down into as near an approach to drows- 
iness as the jolting of the vehicle and 
the yells of the driver at his galloping 
team will permit. Daylight at length 
brings the mountains into bold relief 
against the sky, and as morning breaks, 
the true magnificence of the scenery of 
the Mexican Andes reveals itself. No 
description can do justice to the grandeur 
of the summits along whose heights the 
diligence is ever winding—now strug- 
gling up ascents whose steepness would 
defy any but the brains of a Mexican 
cochero, and now, with all brakes down, 
painfully descending some rocky de- 
clivity by a zigzag road hewn out of the 
mountain side, a wall of bald rock on 
one hand, and on the other a fathomless 
abyss. Towards noon a table-land is 
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reached, which extends for many 
leagues, and offers one of the most 
valuable agricultural and pastoral dis- 
tricts on the eastern slope of the Sierras. 
Breakfast at noon at a small village, 
whose chief features are oranges, fleas, 
fighting cocks and beggars, and at eight 
we arrive at the City of Puebla, after a 
ride (with but one hour’s rest besides 
mule changing) of twenty consecutive 
hours. Here the third night is passed, 
and at four the next morning, after the 
usual hot coffee, we commence the 
fourth and last day’s journey, this time 
with horses instead of mules. The air 
has grown chilly, and greatcoats and 
serapes are in demand. Towards day- 
break one of the finest scenes in Nature 
is opened to our sleepy gaze. Rising in 
solemn grandeur, far above the adjacent 
ranges, blue as indigo, and apparently 
penetrating the very heavens, in which 
a few waning stars are yet discerned, 
appears the majestic Popocatepetl, 
one of the loftiest peaks on the globe, 
and the very highest in North America. 
Its elevation above the sea is upwards 
of eighteen thousand feet, but owing to 
its perfectly conical form, the summit 
rounding into a dome of dazzling white- 
ness, one might imagine a much greater 
altitude. Three months later the writer 
had the good fortune to be one of a 
party who scaled its frozen heights, and 
from the crater, viewed the amazing 
landscape, extending over mountain 
ranges into distant States, down to the 
tierra caliente and the Gulf coast. 
Near by, but not a rival in symmetrical 
beauty, stands the volcano of Yztacci- 
huatl, also snow clad, and forming the 
shoulder of a long mountain range, 
which gradually subsides into those 
bounding the valley of Mexico. Long 
before the light has penetrated into the 
gloomy wooded country below, these 
aerial snow caps are glittering like opals 
in the full blaze of the coming sun, their 
forms delicately pencilled against the 
sky, and reflecting the slightest tinge of 
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violet as the snow gives back the glow- 
ing tints of the morning. 

We were now in the region most fre- 
quented by robbers. News having been 
received at Puebla the night before that 
a band had been collecting on the road, 
the Austrian commander had kindly 
ordered an escort of Mexican lancers to 
attend the diligence some distance be- 
yond Rio Frio, a little hamlet on the 
western slope of the mountain ranges 
we were to cross. The road for the en- 
tire distance is the famous Camino Real, 
once a mere mountain path, by which 
the tables of the Aztec Kings were sup- 
plied with fresh fish from the waters of 
the sea, transmitted to Mexico from 
hand to hand by swift runners, but 
gradually improved by the Spaniards 
during three centuries until it became 
the best on the continent. Walls of 
ancient masonry are built along the pre- 
cipitous places, some of which would do 
honor to any age or country in sightly, 
substantial architecture. 


At length, abandoned by our gaily ca- 
parisoned escort, who pronounce us to 
be beyond the perils of brigands, the 
diligence stops on the crest of the 
mountains surrounding the picturesque 


valley of Mexico. From these heights 
Cortes and his mailed cavaliers first 
looked down upon the city of the Mon- 
tezumas. The view is memorable for 
its beauty and extent, as well as for its 
historical associations. Mexico stands 
in a spacious plain, some fifteen leagues 
across, in which the lakes and canals 
seen from this elevation gleam in the 
declining sunbeams like molten silver. 
A range of mountains, forming a ser- 
rated rim, encircles the valley like a 
wall, but not for protection, since from 
their summits three conquering armies 
have poured down upon the devoted 
capital. The descent of the stage is 
generally made on the clean run, the 
cochero disdaining the use of brakes 
and yelling like a demon at his horses. 
A rapid drive towards the towers and 
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domes grouped in the valley brings us 
to the eastern side of the walled city, 
which we enter about sunset by the 
garita del penol, and the diligence is 
presently rumbling through paved thor- 
oughfares, past stately churches, con- 
vents and public buildings, all of stone 
and of quaint, medieval architecture ; 
past shops with queer looking signs and 
elegant show-windows ; sombre, richly 
furnished private dwellings, ancient 
fountains, and venerable structures as 
old as the conquest; across open 
squares into streets for all the world the 
counterpart of those of Barcelona and 
Cadiz in the mother country; amid 
family vehicles of unknown antiquity, 
but resplendent with silver mountings ; 
blanketed Indians, staring impassively 
upon the noisy world around them ; 
ladies sauntering along with the listless 
gait of the Spanish-American belle, and 
followed by the inevitable duefta ; Mex- 
ican gentlemen enveloped in long blue 
cloaks ; howling peddlers ; water-carriers 
bending beneath their earthern jars ; 
military officers walking in squads, and 
gaily chatting and smoking; corpulent 
priests; fierce-looking cavalrymen ; 
leperos, street musicians, and blind beg- 
gars. Amid the prancing of horses and 
jingling of harness, the yells and gesticu- 
lations of half naked porters, the clang 
of cathedral bells, and the distant sound 
of drums and bugles, the stage with its 
tired, dusty load enters the archway of 
the casa de la diligencia, and the journey 
to Mexico is ended. 

“he Iturbide Hotel, in the Calle Fran- 
cisco, once the palace of the ill-fated 
Emperor of that name, is the most pre- 
tentious, as it is the best in the city, 
though El Gran Bazar, in the Calle Espi- 
ritu Santo, is but a step behind in point 
of excellence. It does not take many 
days to do the lions of Mexico, albeit 
every stone in the ancient capital, if 
gifted with speech, could tell of sound- 
ing deeds of the Spanish conquerors, 
and the marvelous drama which re- 
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sulted in the extinction of a mysterious 
race, and the building of a new civili- 
zation upon its ruins. For the reader 
of Mexican history, the city abounds in 
memorials of the nation so suddenly 
unveiled in the sixteenth century from 
its primitive isolation, and so swiftly 
to disappear before the fanaticism of the 
cross. Here was the seat of the great 
Empire of the Montezumas, which 
under Prescott’s word-painting has be- 
come classical ground. Here is shown 
the Salto de Alvarado, aid in another 
locality the scene of the awful noche 
triste. A few leagues up the Canal de 
la Viga is the Indian town of Tlastal- 
teca, which, in the time of the conquest, 
contained a vast population and was 
the field of sanguinary battles ; while 
Tezcuco, now a ruin, on the lake of that 
name, was larger than Mexico itself. 
The Aztec calendar, a huge aboriginal 
work carved upon stone, now forms a 
part of the wall of the cathedral, and 
science is still puzzled to conjecture the 
mechanical power used in transporting 
such a mass across lakes and marshes 
from its quarry, for the Spaniards found 
neither horses nor cattle among the 
people of the new world. 

Buildings of stone masonry erected in 
the time of Cortes, are yet standing. 
The very canals along which the Aztec 
armies fought the Spanish invader with 
such desperation, are still navigated by 
little fleets of chalupes or Indian canoes, 
which supply the city with its daily 
marketing, brought a distance of twelve 
or fourteen leagues, from the fertile en- 
virons of Mexico, where may yet be 
seen, in. the vicinity of lakes Chalco and 
Xochimilco, a few of the chinampas or 
floating gardens, of which the old chron- 
iclers have left such glowing accounts. 
But not a vestige of the great city re- 
mains, or a memento of the race that has 
passed away. Every teocale, pyramid 
and temple has long since been swept 
out of existence, or was used to fill up 
canals and build the Mexico of the 
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Spaniards. For many years after the 
conquest, the priests consigned to de- 
struction everything relating to the idol- 
atrous Indian empire, so that not only 
all that could be easily seized upon, such 
as manuscripts, sculpture and paintings, 
were burned or broken to pieces, but 
sacrilegious persons who had preserved 
such accursed property were required 
to surrender it under dire penalties pre- 
scribed by monkish intolerance. A few 
relics nevertheless escaped, and have 
been gradually collected in the National 
Museum adjacent to the palace. Speci- 
mens of the curious picture writing, 
evidently portions of ancient Mexican 
history, are preserved ; as also collec- 
tions of weapons, drums, calendars, 
idols, ornaments, sacrificial urns and 
jars, household implements, and stone 
gods of menacing aspect. In this mu- 
seum, which is open to the public once 
a week, is kept the veritable helmet and 
coat of mail of Hernando Cortes, and 
those of several of his attendant cava- 
liers. 

The most interesting monument of the 
reigns of the Spanish viceroys, which ex- 
tended through more than three centu- 
ries from the time of Cortes, is un- 
doubtedly the great cathredral which 
forms the northern side of the Plaza de 
Armas. A century of time did not suffice 
to build it. Among sixty churches, it 
stands preéminent for its vast propor- 
tions and the elaborateness of its orna- 
mentation. One may wander for hours 
through its wilderness of columns and 
still find some new attraction. Thou- 
sands of European troops attending mili- 
tary mass on Sunday mornings, were 
ranged around the principal altar, with 
their officers in the centre, and then a 
muliitude of women and children kneel- 
ing in the other parts of the church, and 
yet the edifice was unfilled. Eight thou- 
sand persons can stand or kneel together 
on its pavement. The circumference of 
one of its pillars which the writer meas- 
ured, is thirty-two feet, and it reaches 
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up to the rim of the great dome, among 
clouds of angels, seraphs and saints. 
The walls and altars are crowded with 
paintings placed without regard to taste 
or association of subject, and there is a 
dazzling extravagance of gilding. At 
the grand altar hangs a Virgin by Mu- 
rillo, an undoubted original; but with 
this exception there are few, if any, works 
by great masters, unless those by Ca- 
brera may be so termed. The church 
is especially rich in the productions of 
this Mexican artist, who seems to have 
devoted a lifetime to his pious work. 
Crucifixions, ascensions, martyrdoms, 
immaculate conceptions abound, and 
particularly great horrible paintings of 
the infernal regions, with the wicked 
writhing in flames. In these last the 


figures are of life size, and the general 
effect is well calculated to strike terror 
to the souls of unrepentant sinners. 
The truly contrite find consolation in 
kneeling before meek-eyed Madonnas, or 
saints ascending in a halo of celestial 


light. There are also painted figures of 
the Virgin sitting in the silence of retired 
niches, adorned with laces and orna- 
ments of gold and jewels. The great 
temple is time-stained and dimly lighted, 
and seems full of dismal echoes and 
ghostly shadows. The carving is in 
some instances an exception to the pre- 
valing bad taste. There is something 
semi-barbaric in the appearance of the 
interior; and the curious blending of 
Italian, Gothic and Moorish architec- 
ture, all of colossal conception, probably 
aids in producing such an effect. As if 
to mark with a deeper emphasis, the 
triumph of the cross over heathen idola- 
try, the stone of sacrifice, on which 
countless human beings were immolated 
to the horrid Aztec goddess, Zeoyaomt- 
gui, is preserved in the church. Every- 
where is height, space and impressive 
silence. The choir is a marvel of pro- 
portions and artistic design. It springs 
from the pavement into the roof of the 
the cathedral in elaborate carving, 
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wrought into caryatides, saints, angels, 
cherubs and seraphs, their cheeks dis- 
tended and eyes staring with frantic 
efforts to swell the tempest of instru- 
mentation, or with disheveled hair, and 
mouths stretched wide open, screaming 
hosannas and songs of praise. Several 
altars are hung with costly ornaments 
and biblical paintings, and encircled with 
steps and pillars of malachite and por- 
phyry. Around and upon the principal 
altar stand life-size figures of the apostles 
arrayed in sacerdotal vestments; and 
the Virgin sits with the infant Saviour 
beneath an alabaster temple glittering 
with inlaid gold. This altar is enclosed 
by the great balustrade of pure silver, 
admired, coveted and protected by our 
own invaders of Mexico in 1847. The 
padres deny that the cathedral has ever 
suffered pillage in the thousand-and-one 
revolutions ; but there are mossy tradi- 
tions of treasure, whose hiding-place is 
transmitted in dreadful secrecy through 
generations of the priesthood. If so, it 
is well for the sacred hoard that Bazaine 
could never discover its whereabouts. 
In 1790, while the plaza was being lev- 
eled, sculptured ‘lols were exhumed at 
a depth of thirty feet, where they had 
lain since the overthrow of the great 
teocale of the god JAZexitil, on whose 
site the cathedral stands. Two or more 
organs, older than Porpora or the Bachs, 
are fixed in the galleries of the choir, 
and their harsh tones give one a tolera- 
ble idea of primitive organ building as 
compared with the thundering instru- 
ments of modern times. During military 
mass, French regimental bands made 
the arches echo with orchestral melody. 
The overtures to “ Massaniello” and 
“ Der Freischutz,” are secular music to 
be sure, but they were certainly solemn- 
ized and intensified by the place and its 
surroundings. Marshal Bazaine was 
generally present at mass with his hand- 
some staff. Like every officer of the 
Zouave corps, the French commander 
was raised from the ranks. Not one of 
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these richly uniformed, athletic young 
officers, who lounge in graceful attitudes 
about “las cadenas,” in front of the ca- 
thedral, but has distinguished himself 
for promotion from the ranks by acts of 
signal daring or meritorious conduct ; 
for in the French army, personal merit 
alone is the gauge of advancement. 
Certainly the deau ideal of soldiers 
are the French Zouaves. It wasa sight 
to stir the heart of a military connoi- 
seur—a regiment of them marching 
down the calle Francisco or Plateros to 
military mass at the cathedral. How- 
ever much he might disapprove of the 
intervention ; whatever his sentiments as 
to republics or monarchies, the spectator 
could not repress his admiration of these 
soldierly displays. The erect mien and 
air of audacious courage, the implicit re- 
liance on their individual resources and 
personal strength, the swarthy faces and 
red foreheads crowned with turbans 
deftly improvised from their Arab sashes, 
the sun-burnt throat exposed through 


the open jacket, the elastic step of 
thousands of white-gaitered feet upon the 
pavement, the lines of sword bayonets 
swaying with the rapid swinging motion 
of the regiment, and the whole lifted 
along by strains of music surely would 
have inspired the veriest clod with some- 


thing like martial ardor! No wonder 
that crowds of Mexicans followed and 
kept step to the grand march that echoed 
among the streets. 

It would be difficult to imagine a finer 
picture of manly efficiency than these 
troops present; and yet the American 
army, in 1847, were immeasurably the 
superiors of the French in the qualities 
requiréd for guerrilla fighting. That 
adaptability to forest and mountain life, 
patience under privations, and cunning 
strategy, more or less acquired by famil- 
iarity with Indian warfare, and peculiar 
to the American soldier, were never fully 
attained by the otherwise formidable 
Zouave; and the French system of 
“contraguerrillas,” though effective in 
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a few instances—that of Colonel Dupin 
being a notable one—was generally a 
failure for the same reasons. A like dis- 
tinction might be drawn between the 
advance inland of the American and 
French invading armies. The Mexican 
expedition was abandoned by England 
and Spain in April, 1862. The French, 
left alone to the task, did not reach the 
capital until June, 1863, having been 
fourteen months in making preparations 
and fighting their way up the moun- 
tains with an army of not less than 
twenty thousand men. General Scott 
captured Vera Cruz in March, 1847, 
with twelve thousand men, and was in 
possession of the city of Mexico in 
September following—six months. The 
adventurous frontiersmen, so largely rep- 
resented in our invasion, made them- 
selves quite at home among the moun- 
tain fastnesses ; and so far from finding 
anything very terrible in the tactics of 
the Mexicans, beat them at their own 
game, became the hunters instead of the 
hunted, and made better guerrillas than 
the bands of Padre Jaurata himself. 
The guerrillas were as sharp a thorn in 
the side of the French in Mexico, in 
1865, as they were to the French in Spain, 
in 1808. In the open field, a charge of 
disciplined troops usually sufficed to 
put to flight the collection of frowzy- 
headed mestizos, leperos, mulattoes, 
Indians, Samboes, and other mongrels 
now, as in the time of our own war with 
them, composing a Mexican army. But, 
gaining wisdom by experience, they took 
good care to avoid pitched battles, and 
only attacked the Imperial troops in 
mountain passes, thickets and ravines, 
where their knowledge of the country 
gave them every advantage for sudden 
assault and safe retreat. It was in some 
respects our Florida war over again ; or, 
perhaps a better illustration would be 
the experience of the Roman legions 
with the Parthians. To European troops, 
used to war on a grand scale, this was 
indescribably annoying. No amount of 
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bravery seemed to avail against a 
nomadic opponent without camp ‘equi- 
page or baggage, defying torrid heats 
and malignant fevers, marching leagues 
barefoot, sleeping under trees, subsist- 
ing on plantains, and rendering courage 
and discipline alike ineffectual against 
alternate attacks and retreats over an 
almost impassable country. The Mexi- 
cans deserve all praise for their stubborn 
persistency of purpose, although only a 
fraction cared anything for the principles 
involved, so their immemorial right to 
plunder was recognized. Between two 
services—in one of which pillage of friend 
and foe alike was the established rule, 
while in the other, such festive practices 
were prohibited under extreme penalties 
—the native bands of highwaymen would 
of course seek the ranks of the unscru- 
pulous Liberals. Those ranks, however, 
were oftener filled up by forced levies of 
unwilling people driven in at the point 
of the bayonet than actual recruits. 
This means of getting an army together 
prevails in many Spanish American 
countries. 

The French soldiers, who had been 
originally so enthusiastic for the Mexican 
expedition, soon grew discontented with 
a field utterly barren of military renown. 
Wearied with continual hide-and-seek 
combats, among mountain ravines and 
impenetrable jungles, they longed to re- 
turn to “/a belle France,” or face death 
in some less ignoble form. They were 
sometimes worsted in these insignificant 
encounters ; and it was refreshing to ob- 
serve the bombast of the Mexicans after 
any such advantage. Nothing will ever 
change the national character in that re- 
spect. There is a Mexican history of the 
war with the United States, in which 
nearly every engagement is set downasa 
Mexican victory ; but prudence counsel- 
ed a retreat for strategic considerations. 
Santa Anna always insisted and conclu- 
sively proved that he won all his battles 
against Scott and Taylor ; and the bells 
of Saltillo and Monterey are rung to this 
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day on the anniversary of the great 
Mexican victory of Buena Vista. The 
Mexicans achieved a good many brilliant 
victories of that kind over the Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique and Zouaves, by which, as they 
assert, the invaders were driven away. 
The facts are, that when Napoleon de- 
cided to abandon the ill-starred expedi- 
tion, the order was given to concentrate 
the troops in Central Mexico, preparatory 
to their embarkation at Vera Cruz. As 
the French or Austrians marched out of 
a town, the Mexicans, at a respectful dis- 
tance, marched in at the other side, with 
the usual paroxysm of aguardiente, 
shooting and robbing. The idea of any 
credit being due to the United States 
for its moral weight in bringing about 
the exodus of the French, is hooted at 
as absurd. With their departure, Mexi- 
can gasconade may be said to have 
reached its climax. 

The Mexicans rarely fraternized with 
their European invaders as they did with 
the American troops twenty years ago. 
The progress of our armies among those 
simple populations, scattering dollars 
where the French spent centimes, was 
a sort of jubilee to the impoverished 
towns they occupied. Never was money 
so plentiful. Wherever the starry ban- 
ner floated, crowds of both sexes came 
fearlessly among the troops. Beating 
the Mexican army one day, and play- 
ing monte and drinking pulque with 
the people the next, our men learn- 
ed Spanish, courted the sefioritas, and 
danced the fandango. The departure 
of the spendthrift, rollicking Yankee 
soldiers at the close of the war, was re- 
garded almost asa calamity. The merci- 
less executions of guerrillas and robbers 
—more summary and inexorable than 
those by the French; the public flog- 
gings in the plaza of thieving Mexicans, 
weighed as nothing in the balance 
against the loss of profitable trade, to 
say nothing of more tender relationships. 
But the French troops, sparing of their 
scanty pay, and knowing that the people 
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disliked them, held the Mexicans, their 
country and their institutions in supreme 
contempt, and were always on the alert 
to repel an enemy, rather than make an 
acquaintance. 

The French invasion cannot but prove, 
in the main, to have been beneficial to 
Mexico. Much as he dislikes foreign- 
ers—Americans especially, since we 
have helped ourselves to liberal slices 
of his territory—the Mexican is observ- 
ant andimitative. The shops, places of 
amusement, the arts of all kinds, car- 
riages, dress, habits of living, cooking, 
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household conveniences, and in short, 
the whole routine of domestic life in the 
capital, improved from the day the 
French arrived. In all her history Mex- 
ico never advanced so materially and in- 
tellectually as during those few years of 
forced familiarity with European life. 
The barrier of exclusiveness, centuries 
old, first disturbed by the American in- 
vasion, was now effectually demolished ; 
and the field which the good Maximilian 
fondly hoped to improve, is reserved for 
the great power of the North when the 
appointed hour shall arrive. 


OUR SPEECHLESS FRIENDS. 


NE of the most remarkable points 
6) of difference between ancient and 
modern civilization is the absence in the 
former of that diffusive philanthropy 
which distinguishes the latter. In the 
literary remains of the great nations 
of antiquity we have abundant proof 
that, as to all the private sympathies, hu- 
man nature was as richly endowed and 
perhaps as demonstrative under the 
old systems as we see it under the 
new. But these sympathies were con- 
fined to kindred and friends, to the rela- 
tions between individuals; or, if they 
extended to a whole community, seeking 
an active public manifestation, it was 
only in exceptional cases, and never re- 
sulted in the establishment of societies 
or institutions designed to prevent or 
relieve suffering, or to ameliorate the 
condition and improve the opportunities 
of a large class. Pericles was liberal in 
his largesses to the multitude, and mag- 
nificent in his expenditures for the beau- 
tification of Athens ; but he founded no 
great charity, endowed no popular 
school. Cesar could scatter coins 
among the people, and contribute liber- 
ally to their amusement; but he did 
nothing to permantly alleviate the wants 


or miseries of any class, or to elevate the 
character of those he especially flat- 
tered. The philosophic kings who figure 
in oriental story performed many acts 
of individual generosity, either from 
native goodness of heart or because 
they thought such acts becoming in 
princes, and likely to win the praise of 
poets, which was once valued in the 
East as the true breath of fame; but 
what philanthropy did they ever organ- 
ize enduringly, to serve as a monument 
and an example ? 

The very religions of antiquity were 
unfavorable to diffusive philanthropy, 
concentrating in superstition, in vain 
attempts at divining the Supreme Will 
and forecasting the future, faculties that 
might else have sought employment in 
practical benevolence, and teaching as- 
ceticism, seclusion and pride, instead of 
the fellowship and mutual obligation of 
a common humanity. There were, here 
and there, gleams of a doctrine of love 
as broad as the race; as in the theo- 
sophic rhapsodies and poetical apologues 
of India, the exquisite Platonisms of 
Greece, or the benign precepts of Con- 
fucius, which breathed in China, cen- 
turies before the Christian era, the very 
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spirit of the golden rule. But the es- 
sence of the old civilizations was, after 
all, egotism. Men were everything, but 
man was nothing. Even Sparta, which 
tried the Procrustean experiment of 
training all its citizens by one rule under 
the care of the state and for its service, 
made selfishness the basis of its system, 
and treated physical infirmities and 
natural defects as crimes to be punished 
or nuisances to be ,abated. In this re- 
spect the Spartans were not superior to 
the simple savages of America, who 
brained the deformed or sickly, and 
treated with gentleness no infirmity ex- 
cept lunacy, which they regarded with 
superstitious awe as an inspiration or a 
visiting of the Great Spirit. The man 
physical was of more value to the fight- 
ing and aggressive nations than the man 
spiritual, and the imperfect man was a 
troublesome superfluity. None of the 
old civilizations organized such charities 
as in our day claim the care of the state 
or of associations. They did not esteem 
it a duty to make public provision for 
the indigent sick, maimed, blind and 
insane ; to supply by art a tongue for 
the dumb and ears for the deaf; to care 
for the homeless orphan; to seek out 
every form of misery and give it the 
shelter of a love born of a divine idea. 
Hellenic civilization, the most perfect of 
the old forms, had sculpture, poetry and 
architecture, which supply the world 
with unequalled models to this day ; but 
it had no charitable asylums and hospi- 
tals. It is centuries after the dawn of 
the Christian era before we read of a pub- 
lic hospital in the sense in which the term 
is now understood. The word asylum 
had no wider meaning than that attached 
to the temples sought by fugitives from 
justice or from vengeance. The word 
philanthropy, though derived from the 
Greek, would not have been understood 
by the Greeks in the broad humanitarian 
sense which now attaches toit. Plato, or 
Confucius, or Buddha, alone might have 
comprehended it, for they were of those 
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rare typical souls which express the best 
capacities of the race, and faintly adum- 
brate if they do not clearly predict its 
finer destiny. 

It is not too much to say that the no- 
blest distinction of modern civilization is 
the effort it makes, with more and more 
success, to substitute love as the ruling 
motive in its laws and customs ; not the 
love which weakly cowers to wrong and 
so strengthens injustice, but that which 
dares boldly smite wrong when it will 
not be persuaded, and that, for very 
tenderness and mercy, can be justly 
severe. This tendency manifests itself 
in many ways, some of which have been 
indicated: but besides its organized 
forms, we see it in the disposition to 
cultivate tenderness and delicate con- 
sideration in all personal relations ; in 
the enhanced regard for life; in the 
amelioration of punishments; in the 
abolition of prison torture; in the 
avoidance of cruel sports ; in the enact- 
ment of laws to protect the brute crea- 
tion. This last is the particular point 
to which we have been deviously mov- 
ing; and viewed as an extreme manifes- 
tation of the spirit of love in modern 
civilization, it is full of peculiar interest. 
It is not mawkish or maudlin, but a 
philosophical outgrowth of the benevo- 
lent spirit of the age. Mere philan- 
thropy is based on a noble egotism, for 
it promotes the welfare of the individual 
by what it does for the race; but there 
would seem to be an exercise of pure 
abstract kindness in the measures adopt- 
ed latterly to prevent cruelty to ani- 
mals. The sentiment which dictates 
this is natural to the human heart, and 
reveals itself in some of the earliest 
records of human thought—in the most 
ancient Sanscrit, Hebrew and Greek 
literature—but rather as an individual 
than a general trait. In some instances it 
would be prompted by gratitude, or by 
considerations of selfish advantage, like 
those which inspire the gaming laws of 
Europe and America, or lead the Japan- 
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ese to protect bird-life by imperial de- 
crees. It may frequently have been 
prompted by, but should not be con- 
founded with, the superstitious venera- 
tion in which every tribe of man has 
held some particular bird or beast, al- 
though this veneration may be inter- 
preted as a recognition of certain traits 
in the lower animals which are com- 
monly held to be attributes of superior 
intelligence. Savage man could not but 
wonder at an exhibition of qualities in 
mere brutes which in some instances 
equalled or surpassed the workings of his 
own rude intellect. If we cannot under- 
stand what made the Egyptians venerate 
the treacherous and prowling cat, or the 
Kanaka of late days the uncleanly hog, 
we can have a poetical sympathy with 
the Assyrian worship of the noble ox, or 
with Roman respect for the eagle, who, 
towering in his pride of place, and scorn- 
ing the impediments that fasten men to 
the earth, might well seem the messenger 
of gods and the bearer of thunderbolts. 


The study of the habits and mental 
characteristics of animals and birds was 
a favorite one with several naticns of 


antiquity. It supplied them with the 
germs of written language by furnishing 
symbols for nearly all the traits and 
passions, and even in modern spoken 
language these symbols survive in typi- 
cal expressions that make adjectives of 
the names of animals. There is no 
finer exhibition of the penetrative qual- 
ity of the Greek mind than the fables of 
Esop, in which are displayed the nicest 
observation and on the shrewdest judg- 
ment, through what we may calla kind of 
comparative psychology. These fables, 
while they convey many a lesson of 
worldly wisdom, inculcate, as though 
without direct purpose, a_ gracious 
sympathy with all the lower forms of 
life. This sympathy was deducible, 
more or less, from all the early systems 
of thought. Pantheism, which was a 

reek inheritance from the East, by 
teaching that God was in all and through 
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all; that his spirit pervaded all life and 
matter, and was the beginning and 
sum of all things; must have inspired 
in the highest minds a tenderer regard for 
the inferior animals than would other- 
wise have been felt, and have caused 
them to be seen sometimes in the nature 
of lesser brethren. The doctrine of the 
metempsychosis furnished a strong in- 
centive to the merciful treatment of ani- 
mals. If those who discussed it heartily 
believed that the human soul was liable 
to tenant a brutal form, and that through 
the eyes of the very next quadruped or 
bird they met might look the spirit of 
some dear friend —“lone, wandering, 
but not lost” —they could hardly fail to 
treat with tenderness, amounting in 
some moments to an exquisite longing, 
the inferior creatures about them. And 
here it is curious to observe how modern 
scientific doctrines approximate to these 
old notions of Pantheism and transmi- 
gration, in the essential point of relating 
man to all things in nature. What was 
once a mere poetical or philosophical 
theory, has come to be an accepted 
principle with many students of physical 
and vital phenomena. Pope, in the 
Essay on Man, expressed the Panthe- 
istic idea, Catholic as he was, when, 
borrowing no doubt from Buckingham, 
his “ guide, philosopher and friend,” he 
wrote :— 


* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature, is and God the soul. 


The development theory, deducing life 
from matter, and all the forms of life 
from one germ, is only a scientific ex- 
pression of the thought which floated in 
the Indian and Greek mind thousands 
of years ago; but it is an improvement 
on the doctrines of the transmigration- 
ists in this, that itis less uncomfortable 
to think we may have had a Simian 
origin, than that we shall return to it at 
last. Hence we can speculate on our 
possible relationship to the inferior ani- 
mals with complacency, and even learn 
to tolerate them as poor kindred, who 
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have a claim upon our sympathies and 
a right to our hospitality, which we can 
acknowledge the more readily because 
they can never change places with us, 
nor in any sense succeed to our inherit- 
ance. 

Lord Brougham, at least thirty years 
ago, gave a stimulus to the study of ani- 
mal life in its lower forms by a very en- 
tertaining and suggestive little treatise 
on instinct and reason. He reached the 
conclusion, after a comparison of the 
mental traits exhibited by a variety of 
animals, that the difference between in- 
stinct and reason is one of degree, not 
of kind. This opinion alone, enforced 
by familiar knowledge of the domestic 
animals especially, calculated to 
heighten our consideration for the 
speechless creatures with whom the 
Great Father has associated us on more 
or less intimate terms. But recent in- 
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quirers have gone farther than Brougham. 
Their investigations of the structural 
affinity of man to other animals, and of 


the assumed ascent of animals through 
adaptive modification, have strengthened 
the theory of mutual affinity, and led to 
arguments concerning the spiritual com- 
munity of life which are ingenious and 
beautiful, if not convincing, and which 
suggest a more profound consideration 
for the creatures whom so many of our 
race only deign to use, to torture and to 
despise. One writer on the subject of 
the natural history relations of man, Pro- 
fessor David Page, of Edinburgh, boldly 
speaks of “the great brotherhood of 
vitality,” and condemns those zoologists 
who would assign to the human species 
a place apart, and altogether of its own 
kind, in their schemes of classification. 
He tells us that the immense progress 
recently made in biological science has 
arisen chiefly from researches among the 
lower forms of vitality; and he holds 
that as all our views of comparative 
anatomy, of respiration, circulation of 
the blood, muscular and nervous action, 
embryology, and the like, are based upon 
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the idea of oneness in the vital plan, we 
cannot consistently separate in theory 
what the necessities of our every-day 
existence compel us to combine in prac- 
tice. This viewis held by the most emi- 
nent zoologists, and Prof. Agassiz goes 
so far as to assert that the relations be- 
tween man and animals must be consider- 
ed psychologically. Hesays: “The psy- 
chological history of animals shows that 
as man is related to animals by the plan of 
his structure, so are these related to him 
by the character of those very faculties 
which are so transcendant in man as to 
point at first to the necessity of disclaim- 
ing for him completely any relationship 
with the animal kingdom. Yet the nat- 
ural history of animals is by no means 
completed after the somatic side of their 
nature has been thoroughly investigated ; 
for they too have a psychological individ- 
uality which, though less studied, is 
nevertheless the connecting link between 
them and man.” Here we have the in- 
tuition of AZsop interpreted by the 
science of Agassiz, and can use both to 
point the moral of kindness to our brute 
brethren. 

There is an awful suggestiveness in 
the foregoing proposition upon one point 
that need only be mentioned. Consid- 
ering the unity of the vital scheme, and 
the psychological relations between man 
and the animals, must we not regard with 
less contempt, possibly with a degree of 
respect, the notion entertained by so 
many tribes of men, even in certain high 
degrees of civilization, that animals share 
the immortality fondly ascribed to the 
crowning form of life? Must we not re- 
member indulgently the poor Indian who 
lacks our refined theology, 


But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company? 


How know we that the gentle spirit 
which looks through the soft eyes of the 
horse or cowis not precious in the estima- 
ation of the common Creator ? Who shall 
say that the groans of the suffering beast 
upon whom we inflict our cruelty do not 
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ascend to heaven in accusation against 
us? If not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without His knowledge, shall not the 
reproachful voice of the wronged animal 
be heard? Certainly there is at least 
enough in the suggestion to enhance the 
obligation of kindness towards the whole 
“brotherhood of vitality.” This obliga- 
tion is sometimes beautifully expressed 
in Oriental poetry. In one example that 
we recall, a sceptic asks a Buddhist saint 
how he shall find the boundless lover, 
God. The saint, with a divine look, re- 
plies that he will tell him the secret with 
which all holy bosoms sweli. I tis this : 

Whoso would careless tread one worm that crawls 

the sod, 

That cruel man is darkly alienate from God ; 

But he that lives, embracing all that is, in love, 

To dwell with him God bursts all bounds, below, 

above. 

This idea is a natural outflow of Hindoo 
transcendentalism, but it may be found in 
a less exaggerated form in the poetry of 
every nation which boasts a great litera- 
ture; for the poets have ever been a 
gentle race, and as they were the first 
natural philosophers, so were they the 
first to inculcate lessons of charity and 
kindness. Students and lovers of nature, 
they divined the nearer relationship of 
animals to man which modern science 
asserts as a practical fact, and linked 
the sympathy thus generated to some 
of the most delightful efforts of their 
genius. Speechless though they may be, 
every living thing has a language which 
the poet understands, and translates in 
his verse. It was this subtle sympathy 
which made Homer describe the touch- 
ing fidelity of the old dog of Ulysses. 
This made Anacreon apostrophize the 
grasshopper as king of the meadows, 
whose song not Pheebus nor the Muse 
disdained to hear, since they inspired it. 
This often warms the line of Virgil, who 
deemed the flocks and herds which aided 
man a worthy subject of his muse. This 
inspired Shakspeare when he put in 
the mouth of “melancholy Jacques” 
that tender description of the wound- 
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ed and weeping deer. This fires the 
Arab bard who sings the beauty of his 
steed. Keats felt it when he praised 
the nightingale ; Shelley, when he called 
the lark “an embodied joy;” Sterne, 
when he described Uncle Toby saving 
the life of a fly that plagued him, and 
putting it out of the window with the 
remark that there was room enough in 
the world for both. 

Besides this general sympathy with 
the minor forms of life, the poets have 
uttered many direct appeals for kindness 
to animals, and given many instances of 
their sensitiveness to harsh treatment. 
Southey describes the tearless burial of 
a great man, whose death “cost not the 
soiling one white handkerchief,” and 
makes a spectator say : 

Who should lament for him, sir, in whose heart 

Love had no place, nor natural charity? 

The parlor spaniel, when she heard his step, 

Rose slowly from the hearth and stole aside 

With creeping face ; she never raised her eyes 

To woo kind words from him, nor laid her head 

Upraised upon his knee with fondling whine. 

A remarkable fact in illustration of the 
sensitiveness and affection of brutes, is 
related by Allison, in his History of 
Europe. Describing the cruelties prac- 
tised by the Republican troops upon the 
heroic Vendeans, he says that “ the dogs 
even contracted an aversion -to the Re- 
publicans, who always used them harshly; 
they barked invariably at their approach, 
and were thus the means of saving great 
numbers: on the other hand, they never 
uttered a sound when the Royalist fugi- 
tives were to be seen, taught by the 
peasants to do nothing that could betray 
them.” Who does not remember the 
exquisite beauty with which Coleridge, 
in the Ancient Mariner, teaches “love 
and reverence for all things that God 
made and loveth?” This unique poem 
is based upon a well-known nautical 
superstition. The Ancient Mariner in- 
hospitably kills the bird of good omen, 
the “lovely albatross,” that brought the 
“good south wind,” and that “every 
day, for food or play, came to the mari- 
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ners’ hollo.” For this sin he goes 
through a terrible penance. The good 
wind leaves the ship. His companions 
die of heat and drought, fixing on him 
reproachful looks ; the ship is becalmed 
in the tropics, “as idle as a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean ;” fearful slimy 
things crawl on the dead waters, and 
awful lights gleam above them. The 
wretched mariner is exposed to super- 
natural terrors, and to extreme mental 
and physical sufferings, until finally re- 
stored to his native country and some* 
peace of mind. But ever afterwards he 
is seized at intervals by a strange com- 
pulsion to tell his tale, and to convey the 
humane lesson of kindness to all created 
things, “for the dear God that loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

It is quite characteristic of modern 
civilization to have incorporated this 
lesson into statute law, and to have 
made it the motive of special police as- 
sociations in several large cities. Within 
a comparatively short time acts have been 
passed in England, followed by several 
nations on the Continent and by some 
of the States of the American Union, 
prohibiting cruelty to animals, and en- 
forcing the prohibition by strict penal- 
ties. The first society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals was’ organized in 
London, and has active fellows in several 
ofthe European capitals, in New Yorkand 
in San Francisco. Before these laws were 
passed and these societies were organ- 
ized, some noble individuals had occa- 
sionally exerted their best private efforts 
to prevent abuses which were not only 
cruel to the objects of them, but demoral- 
izing to those who inflicted them. The 
most remarkable instance of this peculiar 
form of benevolence is given by Fred- 
erika Bremer in one of her “sketches” 
which accompany the late memoir of 
her life by her sister. Describing the 
various characters she saw from her 
window in the streets of Stockholm, she 
mentions an original character named 
Ekeblad. This was a little man, whose 
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legs were paralyzed, and who hobbled 
about on wooden stumps—walking on 
four legs, as Miss Bremer says, accom- 
panied by three large dogs. He was a 
poet and a great lover of the brute crea- 
tion, particularly of the horse, which many 
consider the noblest animal after man. 
He was pained to see his brute friends 
cruelly treated, and was accustomed to 
wander through the streets and market 
places of the city, preaching amongst 
cabmen and other horse-tormentors the 
beauty and advantage of kindness to 
animals. They shut their ears to him 
and abused him, for until 1857 Sweden 
did not have a law to prevent cruelty to 
animals, and without such a law this 
crippled poet and “horse-friend” could 
not enforce respect for his arguments. 
He then began lecturing to the better 
classes on the same theme, but was only 
laughed at, and left to talk to empty 
walls. Not being able by lecturing to 
prevent the ill treatment of horses, he 
began buying up all worn-out and broken 
down animals, and slaughtered them, 
says Miss Bremer, “in a way which 
gave them death without pain.” During 
the present year, Mr. Bergh, the New 
York “ horse-friend,” has proposed this 
plan in a modified form; he would not 
only slay old horses to prevent them from 
being worked to death, but would en- 
noble them by converting their flesh 
into human food! This proposition is 
hardly an essential part of the scheme of 
kindness to animals, and may be left for 
a defence to the ingenuity of Mr. Bergh 
and _ his fellow hippophagi of Paris and 
London. The Swedish Ekeblad eventu- 
ally inspired the passage of laws and the 
organization of societies to carry out his 
benevolent plans ; and we may echo the 
words of his genial eulogist: “ Honor 
to this Christian horse-friend! He has, 
under hard struggles and with much self- 
sacrifice, effected much good.” 

None but the unfeeling or the unre- 
flecting will ridicule this form of benevo- 
lence. The man of feeling will be tender 
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to all created things, and the man of 
reflection will know that tenderness to 
animals flows from a quality of the heart 
which makes him who has it a better 
neighbor and citizen. Thus both duty 
and interest combine to plead for it. 
Kindness to domestic animals, especially, 
who are our. dumb brethren in toil, is 
the only atonement we can make for 
taking them from the freedom of the 
fields and imposing upon them the yoke 
of ceaseless servitude. What do they 
gain by their submission tous? Noth- 
ing that nature has not freely provided 
for them without our care. The green 
grass they love and the water that slakes 
their thirst are not our gifts, but hers. 
From weary day to weary day, year after 
year, we compel them to perform our 
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heavy tasks, and make them sharers in 
the curse of Adam though they were not 
partners in his sin. Patiently they sub- 
mit, never tasting the sweets of liberty 
until we turn them out to die, if indeed 
they do not die in the very‘act of labor. 
How base, then, seems cruelty to them 
whoare sokind tous! Nordoes this base- 
ness go without its punishment in sensi- 
bilities blunted, in natures coarsened, in 
happiness abridged. The poor brute 
who suffers from human injustice is sure 


“to be avenged upon society through the 


crimes which cruel indulgence incites ; 
and thus it is after all a kind of selfish- 
ness in society to prevent cruelty to ani- 
mals as far as possible, and to strengthen 
the natural tendencies of the: soul to 
kindness. 
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N travelling in the interior of Japan, 
if away from the foreign settlements, 
one has always the conviction that he 
has left modern and gone back to an- 


cient times. The mode of travelling is 
ancient, the dress of the people, when 
there is any, is conformed to ancient 
usage ; and when there isn’t, the nudity 
is ancient—socks and sandals, or more 
frequently sandals without socks, in- 
stead of shoes and stockings, and a mere 
robe in place of distinct articles of dress. 
The occupations, too, of the people are 
ancient. The house-wife is spinning 
or weaving at her cottage door. Here 
are no great factories, and labor is do- 
mestic. 

Our party of three—Howe, an Eng- 
lishman, and myself— made prepara- 
tion by bundling a few necessaries 
together in the way of travelling rugs, 
pajjammas, (a kind of night clothes) a 
few articles of under-clothing, toilet 
apparatus, towels, etc., etc. The club 
was called upon to furnish the provisions 


and liquors, of which there is an abun- 
dant supply. Japanese “Chow Chow” 
is not in request among the foreign resi- 
dents. All the above are packed in 
hampers, and conveyed on the shoul- 
ders of bettoes, who are sent forward 
an hour or two in advance of us to the 
place where we have appointed to lodge 
for the night. These bettoes deserve 
a word or two of notice. They are 
footmen in the strict sense of the 
term. They accompany their masters 
when the latter are mounted, keeping 
pace with their horses even when 
they are put to a good gallop, or they 
perform duties as I have noticed above. 
In short, they act as grooms and car- 
riers. When they are on the road, they 
cast off nearly every stitch of clothing, 
and look like the figures of men of their 
class delineated on the monuments of 
Egypt. Our party mounted and started 
off through the Japanese quarter of 
Yokohama, and after traversing a stretch 
of paddy fields, struck into the Tokaido, 
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(literally, “the road of the Eastern sea”). 
It is the imperial road. On this road a 
constant succession of novel incidents 
and magnificent scenery marked our 
way. We came into it at the en- 
trance of a village, which extends on 
either hand for a mile or more. These 
villages continually occur, and the To- 
kaido may be likened to a cord on which 
they are strung. From their frequency 
one may form some idea of the popu- 
lation of Japan, estimated at some 
35,000,000, which is probably rather 
under than over the true calculation. 
The houses form a line seldom broken 
by vacant space, and appear to have a 
multitude of inmates, to judge by the 
number that are seen in the road, at the 
doors, and peering through the upper 
lattice. The appearance of the houses 
is much like those of the Japanese 
quarter of Yokohama; only now, we 
see thatched more frequently than tiled 
roofs, and occasionally mud walls, the 
mud being plastered on a basis of plait- 
ed bamboos. A house of mud does 
not imply, in Japan, anything unneat in 
the fittings either without or within. 
The exterior wood-work is always neat 
and pretty, and often very ingeniously 
contrived. Remember that these are the 
simple houses of the people, though it 
is not necessary to suppose the houses 
of the great differ from them in details 
so much as in surroundings and extent. 
The interiors are neat beyond compari- 
son, with matted floors and tastefully 
papered walls. Wall-paper, I am con- 
vinced, was introduced into Europe 
from the East, and has been in use here 
from the early times. It is pasted on in 
sheets. 

What is particularly remarkable in 
and about all Japanese houses, is the 
air of simplicity, and the surprising and 
charming effects produced by the com- 
monest means. Split bamboo does a 
multitude of things—makes curtains, 
screens, and introduces bits of contrast 
into papered partitions. Other woods 
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are cut into thin strips, which are woven 
together, and the tissue appears here 
and there very tastefully introduced. 
The wood is left of the natural color. 
No paint is used anywhere. Of course, 
surfaces thus exposed to the weather 
become dark and dingy, and to an un- 
accustomed observer suggest neglect ; 
but after first impressions have had a 
chance to wear away, you do not find 
fault with their appearance ; and consid- 
ering that the surfaces are shielded from 
the weather, and treated witha daily wax- 
polishing, as the interior wood-work is, 
you are more than satisfied with them— 
you are charmed. Since I have been 
here, I have wondered why we use so 
much paint. One has no idea how pret- 
ty common pine is, left to itself, save a 
little polishing now and then with a prep- 
aration of wax or something which is 
not a varnish, nor of the nature of oil, 
but merely a preparation to preserve 
the natural lustre of the wood. 

Our way, which had already be- 
gun to take the upland as we entered 
the village, now continues gradually to 
ascend as we pass out of it. Lofty and 
primeval trees with dense foliage, and a 
surrounding of solitary country with a 
deep green upon it. Over all a seques- 
tered and peaceful look, that seems to 
bid the weary traveler welcome and in- 
vites to rest; and as if to give expres- 
sion to the meaning, rude seats are seen 
fashioned out of stones and roots of 
trees, and in the green sward itself. 
Here, where traveling does not mean 
being whisked over the ground without 
imparting any other sense than that of 
impatience to get to the journey’s end, 
but has all its old-world import of time, 
distance and circumstance, of weariness 
and its beguiling incidents—here the 
wayfarer may rest his tired limbs, and 
forgetting the toilsome way now over- 
past, may look out over the wooded hills 
and the fertile lowlands lying at their 
feet, away on to the whispering sea—a 
lovely scene—and think there is no way 
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so weary that it has no resting place, 
and none so gloomy that it has no 
cheering prospect. 

The Tokaido is one succession of 
villages and intervals of country, like 
that I have attempted to describe. 
Magnificent views are frequently afford- 
ed from the tops of hills over a wide 
extent of territory of the most varied 
character, and when the view is shut 
in, you have still more exquisite bits of 
natural beauty around you. Sometimes 
the face of the country puts on a wild 
and fantastic appearance. Craggy preci- 
pices or rugged declivities lie at your 
feet, and down below rich and fertile 
valleys extend, widening as they go 
until they are outspread into a wide 
level of checkered green, that looks so 
bright in spots, so dark in others, so 
indistinct and hazy in the dim distance 
far away! A turn in the road confronts 
you with a wall of solid rock that dis- 
putes your passage, anda further winding 
discovers a natural cleft or artificial 
way, hewn ages ago perhaps, through 
the very midst of it. A natural tapestry 
of leafy green covers the sides, and trees 
and shrubbery crown the summits. 
Niches are seen cut in it, old and mossy, 
and accommodating some worshipful 
image or memorial stone. In every 
possible place is high cultivation, ef- 
fected too by the simplest implements. 
Along the course of the smallest streams 
that gather the tricklings from the crags 
and little hills, are miniature rice fields, 
artificially constructed in terraces that 
conform to the accidents of the ground 
and the declivity of the water courses. 
Now, these fields are only a few feet in 
extent ; now, they enclose a respectable 
area. The cultivator is often seen in 
the midst of them, up to his middle in 
muck and water, armed only with a kind 
of mattock, with which he has made his 
little dykes, has broken up the soil, and 
is now performing some necessary serv- 
ice to his crop. 

The incidents by the way are all of 
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another sort from those we witness on 
our roads at home. The Tokaido is 
about the only road in Japan that will 
accommodate wheeled vehicles; but 
even on it, they are not seen away from 
the foreign settlements. Other ways 
and traveled paths are not practicable 
for such conveyances. I think there is 
due to this fact an especial charm. 
Without precisely accounting to myself 
for the notion, I have an impression that 
the grading of our roads, with the con- 
sequent destruction of immediately sur- 
rouding beauties by the way-side, dis- 
figures the country, and keeps its 
pleasing features at a distance, so to 
speak. You never seem to be in a 
pretty spot, but view it from a point 
outside. It is not so here; youarea 
part of the scene, or in it. Here is a 
way-side bank, with its natural shapeli- 
ness, and from its side, a famous ancient 
tree, “that wreathes its old fantastic 
roots so high,” and other touches of 
nature here and there—or art so like it 
that you cannot mark the difference— 
greet the eye right in your foot-steps. 
The travellers we meet are the humbler 
ones on foot, the higher, in portable 
chairs; some few are on led horses. 
Pack-horses come slowly winding round 
aturn. A common plodder, with noth- 
ing but his trusty staff, is now the only 
man we meet; and now a gentleman in 
a norimon (a kind of litter) and his 
troop of attendants fill up the road-way. 
Bettoes, with their loads easily balanced 
on their shoulders, go lightly along, 
almost at a trot. Religious mendicants 
beg an alms, while they give to you in 
return a prayer for a safe journey, mum- 
bling it over their beads. Blind men, 
also a religious fraternity, come along, 
blowing each a whistle to remind those 
on the road to remember to be charita- 
ble. And there are objects of charity 
not on the road, but hard by—hermits 
in trees, and in cells in the rocks. 

And so we journey on, seeing all these 
things, quickly passing some and less 
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quickly others, and draw bridle at a tea- 
house in the village of Fusiama, about 
eight miles from Yokohama, and two 
from Katasi, where we intend to lie all 
night. The idea is to refresh ourselves 
and our horses, and thus to let them 
cool off for the end of this day’s journey 
and not to arrive heated. We did not 
start till late in the afternoon ; and more 
than that, we did not propose to make 
long journeys, but to occupy most of the 
time in rambling about the interesting 
places, expending our strength in this 
way rather than wearying ourselves by 
long stages on horseback. Alighted at 
the tea-house, we sat down on the raised 
floor at the door-way, and called for tea, 
which was immediately brought, as well 
as a fire-box containing ignited charcoal 
to light our cigars. While we refreshed 
ourselves, the horses were walked up 
and down, much to the amusement of 
the villagers, a large crowd of whom 
were collected to witness the outlandish 
performance. Their faces all wore a 
look of pleased curiosity ; but there was 
nothing annoying in that, on the con- 
trary, the incident rather added to our 
entertainment. To one or two we gave 
a drink of brandy from our flasks, and 
they found it marvelously good “ saké.” 
After a little, we mounted and went on 
to Katasi at a moderate pace. Here we 
stopped at another tea-house, where we 
were to stay all night. There being 
still something left of the daylight, the 
Englishman proposed that we should 
clamber to the top of a hill and seea 
famous temple, and get the benefit of 
the outlook from the elevation. The as- 
cent to the temple is nearly opposite to 
the tea-house. Temples are built, when 
it is possible, on elevations overlooking 
the sea. Their situations are the finest 
in their respective neighborhoods. They 
are reached by a series of terraces, on 
which are disposed with some attention 
to symmetry, lesser temples, shrines, 
monuments of bronze or stone, and large 
tanks of water, many of them magnifi- 
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cent pieces of work in bronze. A struct- 
ure like the frame of a gate, with two 
cross beams at the top, is formed at 
regular intervals arching the direct ap- 
proaches. Similar ones are found on 
the road, a long way off from the pre- 
cincts of any temple or sacred place, 
but, if followed up, they would lead to 
the sanctuary, be it temple, image, shrine 
or what not. They seem to say, “this is 
the way, walk ye in it.” You cannot 
help giving the Japanese credit for a 
pervading religious sentiment that is 
interwoven through all the operations of 
life, notwithstanding that you are aware 
of the debasing influences of their 
form of worship. This sentiment is 
none the less impressive that it is 
mysterious and inexplicable. It ob- 
trudes itself on various occasions, and 
though there may be in it more of the 
force of habit than sense or moral obli- 
gation—as it certainly is not associated 
with a consistent mode of life—never- 
theless it is there, and is interesting as 
affecting the destiny of a large portion of 
humanity; and in a certain way, you 
feel that it awakens a kind of concern 
in your own mind. Like the gate- 
frames I have spoken of, the various 
symbols of this by-gone religion seem 
to be trying to instruct you, but in a 
language so long of the past, that its 
meaning is very vague, or entirely mis- 
interpreted. Overlaid by a gradual ac- 
cumulation of false and materialistic 
constructions, its original doctrine is 
hidden from our sight and forgotten—a 
myth in place of authentic revelation 
and a clear spiritual understanding of it, 
which I can’t help thinking was once 
the fact. What has happened to origi- 
nal Buddhism is so marvelously like 
what has been more than threatened to 
Christianity, that you stand before the 
relics of it, with trembling perplexity as 
to what may be the destiny of the latter, 
and with anxious inquiries, which you 
impatiently make, but which you know 
cannot be answered, as to what was 
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really the origin of the other. There 
is great similarity in all Buddhist tem- 
ples, and when I have described this, 
I shall have no occasion to be particular 
about others. I have forgotten how 
many terraces must be mounted before 
the temple is reached, but some three 
or four. I ought to remember, for the 
labored ascent was particularly im- 
pressed upon me. I had hardly a leg 
to stand on when I reached the top. 
The temple is not a large one. Itisa 
quadrangular edifice of wood, and may 
be a perfect square. It nas the appear- 
ance of it. A high roof, sloping on all 
sides, and only saved from being pyra- 
midal in form bya short ridge at the top, 
running parallel to the front, projects 
far over the body of the building, and is 
supported on pillars through the medium 
of beams, which cross and overlap each 
other, and thus form heavy eaves, which 
are the chief peculiarity in the construc- 
tion. The lines of the roof as they ap- 
proach the edges curve outward, and 
there is a massive appearance in the 
border where they terminate. In the 
body of the building the spaces between 
the pillars, though several of them are left 
open at times and occasions, are some- 
times closed in with lattice-work, some- 
times with what I would call shutters. 
There is ornamental work to be seen in 
the eaves, and parts of the building seem 
to have been stained with blue and red, 
and bits of defaced gilding appear here 
and there. Within are pillars similar to 
those in the sides of the building, and 
ranged parallel to them at regular in- 
tervals, supporting the same larger 
beams that rest on the exterior pillars. 
These larger beams are richly carved, 
and there is other ornamentation which 
it would take too long to describe par- 
ticularly. The interior, excepting spaces 
corresponding to the aisles of a church 
and a vacant strip connecting them just 
inside of the door, is filled with all sorts 
of sacred furniture, which resembles 
most strikingly in its general arrange- 
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ment, forms and uses, that seen in any 
old Romish church. Priests are there 
too, with strings of beads in their hands, 
kneeling before the altar; they are re- 
peating prayers in a tongue which 
neither they nor the people understand. 
As I witnessed their devotions and saw 
about me the symbols of their worship 
and the images of their gods, or the 
imaged attributes of their god, a grew- 
some feeling stole over me. I felt as 
though the place were haunted :— 
“A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted.” 

Haunted I know not of what, whether 
by the pure spirit of the earlier faith 
seeking to reveal itself, or by usurping 
demons who have appropriated the 
sanctuary and its worship. At any rate, 
a spirit shrouded in gloom communed 
with me. 

While we were here we were joined 
by our bettoes and attendants. Although 
the journey we were making afforded 
them the opportunity of turning a penny, 
and they were glad enough to be along 
on that account, still, as it was to holy 
places, they made a merit of it, and it 
was droll and curious to see how they 
seemed to satisfy their claims of con- 
science, while they made a jolly lark of 
it. They entered chatting and laughing, 
and broke in upon my reflections very 
abruptly. Nearly every one threw a few 
“cash” into a huge box standing just 
inside the door. Some muttered a 
prayer, raising the hands as in supplica- 
tion with the palms together, while 
others made purchase of a little table 
of “josh pidgins,” as the Englishman 
called them, and disturbed the quiet of 
the place while they did so; or rather, I 
should say, startled it. 

There is an abiding quiet about this 
temple that even unseemly noise and 
mirth cannot greatly disturb. Between 
it and nature there seems to bea uniting 
link, and the pervading peacefulness of 
the one is imparted to the other. The 
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whispering of the wind among the trees 
is faintly repeated in the temple. Birds 
fly in and out, and build their nests in 
nooks and corners, and so far from 
being disturbed are regarded with re- 
ligious reverence. It is an act of piety 
to throw a few grains of corn to these 
creatures. At some of the temples, not 
at this, white horses (albinos) are stabled 
near the entrance, for the use of the god 
to whom the temple is dedicated. To 
give a trifle of food to these is also a 
pious act. 

Soon after the bettoes and their party 
came into the temple, we moved away. 
We made a further ascent of the hill on 
which the temple is situated, and came 
to the top just on the verge of a preci- 
pice overlooking a vast extent of fertile 
flat, and bounded by the sea. Fusi-no- 
gama (the peerless mountain) rose mag- 
nificently in the distance. It is another 
one among the many of the fine views to 
be seen in this part of Japan. We gazed 
till dusk began to fall, and then return- 
edto descend. The shadows of evening 
had already thrown themselves across the 
temple terraces, and an eerie obscurity 
was settling on surrounding objects, and 
imparting a character, indistinct and 
ghostly, as we continued our descent 
down successive flights of steps and 
passed the outer portal. 

Returned to the tea-house, we found 
preparations making for our evening 
meal, and while they were still going on, 
we occupied our time in bathing, and af- 
terwards arrayed ourselves in pajjammas 
most comfortably. After partaking of 
our repast, we threw ourselves down on 
the matting 4 /a japonaise, or as nearly 
so as the inflexibility of our limbs would 
permit. The Japanese have a supple- 
ness of the joint bred into them, which 
allows them to take, with ease, positions 
that would give us outlanders intolerable 
pain. So not being able to sit quite in 
their fashion, we made a compromise by 
lolling against the partitions. In this 
position we spent an hour talking over 
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the events of the day, and in exchanging 
our opinions in regard to what we had 
seen, and then turned in on our own res- 
pective shake-downs, which are the near- 
est approach to beds of which the Japa- 
nese have any use. 

We rose early the next morning, much 
refreshed. - I was awakened by the ring- 
ing of the temple bell, which announced 
to the faithful the rising of another sun, 
and the hour for praise and thanksgiv- 
ing. We obeyed its call, so far as mak- 
ing another visit to the temple is con- 
cerned ; but the morning light did not 
present it to my thinking in so favorable 
an aspect as the softer light of the de- 
clining day. I took more notice of par- 
ticular objects on this occasion, and I 
remarked the beauty and costliness of 
many in bronze, both within and without 
the temple; but this visit was, on the 
whole, less satisfying. We did not make 
it long, but soon returned to the tea- 
house for breakfast. This over, we 
started off on foot to go to the island of 
Enoshima, which is a holy place of the 
first class. There is no end of pious 
tradition concerning it, of which but a 
small portion has ever come to the un- 
derstanding of foreigners. The geogra- 
phy says that an island is land entirely 
surrounded by water. This, then, is 
only occasionally an island, for it is only 
surrounded by water at high tide; so, 
with the exception of a little stream 
which we crossed in a scow, we had the 
hard beach undler us all the way, for we 
were lucky enough to arrive at the time 
when the tide was out. Thus far I have 
been quite minute, to give the reader a 
suitable impression at starting ; but it is 
not possible to indulge in descriptions 
of even a small number of scenes | wit- 
nessed, nor yet to give an unbroken nar- 
rative in this space of the events of the 
journey. I make short work then of the 
island. It is famous as possessing a 
great many natural attractions, as well as 
those imparted to it by art in the service 

*of superstition. The ascent on the side 
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nearest the main land is rapid, but not 
abrupt ; while to the sea the island pres- 
ents a bold and rugged front. Itis cov- 
ered with verdure as with a rich mantle, 
and fine old trees are upon it, and pleas- 
ant winding paths that lead to temple pre- 
cincts, and holy wells, and shrines, and 
praying wheels. By the way, the service 
of the praying wheel is a jolly religious 
observance. Religion and amusement 
are inseparable in the Japanese mind ; 
and for aught I know, in that of all 
Asiatics. The wheel I have in remem- 
brance turns on a vertical axis. It is in 
fact along barrel. From the centre, arms 
radiate about a foot and a half from the 
ground, and the prayerful set the ma- 
chine a-going by means of these, and 
when it is at speed, leap on them and 
ride. It is like a whirligig at a show, 
and creates about the same amount of 
merriment. All along the avenue lead- 
ing to the places of interest are booths 
displaying for sale various articles of 
shell-work, curious fish, alge, sponges 
of inferior quality, etc., etc., souvenirs 
of the place and specimens of its produc- 
tions. Our bettoes and attendants loaded 
themselves with these. Their taste ran 
in the direction of shell flowers, which 
they stuck in their hair, and “ josh- 
pidgins,” which were to be bought at 
every temple gate or door. We rambled 
about the island, and rested ourselves 
between whiles on seats overlooking the 
sea, under the shade of grand old trees, 
as old as Buddha himself. At last we 
descended on the seaward face of the 
island, clambering down the cliff. Here 
on the water’s edge we found the entrance 
to a sacred cave. Going in, we discov- 
ered the usual symbols at the portals of 
sacred places. We penetrated its dim 
recesses, and the bettoes burned incense 
before its bronze deities and serpents ; 
and when we turned to go away, made a 
scramble so as not to be left hindmost. 
On reaching the light of day again, we 
turned our attention to the fishermen wh 
dive for shell-fish on the rocky shore. 
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These were glad enough to show us a 
specimen of their power of diving and 
remaining under water, for a considera- 
tion. We amused ourselves in this way 
till we tired of it, when we retraced our 
steps, and made our way back as speed- 
ily as possible to the tea-house, where 
we partook of a hearty lunch, and then 
mounted our horses and set off for Dai 
Buts. We were now no longer traveling 
in the Tokaido, but on the ordinary bri- 
dle-roads, or more justly, paths. They 
are well suited to their purpose, however, 
and they possess to an eminent degree 
that merit of bringing the traveler into 
close contact with surrounding beauties, 
such as I have noticed in regard to the 
Tokaido. They lead him through rice- 
bottoms, on the tops of the dykes that 
separate the fields. They carry him 
down into shady dells, through brooks 
in the quiet woods, and whisk him away 
in the most playful mood through the 
farmsteads, and close by cottage doors, 
where he sees women spinning and weav- 
ing, and doing all sorts of industrious 
things. If there is a pretty spot any- 
where about, they go right into it ; and 
so we go on to Dai Buts, and arrive in 
its neighborhood, I don’t know at what 
time in the day precisely. Before we 
came in sight of the statue (for Dai Buts 
is a statue) my companions insisted that 
I should close my eyes and be led 
“blindings ” till at the proper point for 
reviewing the image favorably. Accord- 
ingly the Englishman led me, and Howe 
ran forward and posted himself in the lap 
of the great idol. At the right moment 
I opened my eyes, and surely it was a 
surprise. There was Howe quite a pigmy, 
barely able to stretch himself high 
enough to seat himself on the hands of 
the god as they lie in his lap. Within 
the statue is a shrine, and the statue 
itself has an altar before it, with pots of 
lotus flowers upon it—the whole altar 
and flowers a fine piece of work in bronze. 
The priest dwells hard by—under the 
droppings of the sanctuary as it were. 
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He is an old file with no hair on his head, 
because it has all been shaved off, and 
no pious unction in his soul, for what 
reason, I am not able to say. He’s a 
jolly dog, however, and takes the pence, 
and doesn’t bother. We took tea at his 
house, and he smoked our cigars and 
drank our brandy. Along came a pilgrim. 
(Some pilgrims, by the by, wear the scal- 
lop shell—this by way of a note.) In per- 
fect good faith he paid his mite, which 
should have given him, according to 
my notion, a mouthful of prayers or two 
inside the statue from the priest offici- 
ally ; but the priest was at his brandy- 
and-water with us; and so he took the 
small piece of money, and made a polite 
sign of the cross, or something like it, 
at the meek little pilgrim, and motioned 
him to go in by himself, which the latter 
did without remonstrance, and even with 
many thanks ; and the priest came back 
to his bottle, his face wreathed in smiles, 
his bald head shining, and his almond 
eyes twinkling fun. While we were at 
Dai Buts, one of these Japanese who do 
not so much relish the foreigner as some 
others do, came with a retinue to pay his 
respects. He was a lordling. His at- 
tendants were all two-sworded, and their 
swords are keen—will take a man’s head 
off easily at a clip. He looked proudly 
at our party—scowled a little, I thought, 
but, to do him justice, he was a noble 
fellow in outward seeming, and quite 
struck my fancy. He is the most like a 
man of any Japanese I have seen yet. 
He bowed his head before the god in a 
respectful way, much as a Frenchman 
would do the crossings de rigeur at 
mass. I thought I detected in his man- 
ner, quite distinct from that of his attend- 
ants, which was more devout, some index 
of the difference said to exist between 
the religious idea of the opulent and cul- 
tivated and that of the subordinate and 
lower classes. I thought he seemed to 
be on very good speaking terms with 
Dai Buts, and was quite willing to notice 
him on public occasions; but I felt 
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doubtful whether he would invite him to 
his house. 

We were now at the extreme limit of 
our journey, and were to take a turn, and 
to come back by another way. Paying 
the priest a trifle, and something more 
to the poor pilgrim by way of amends for 
the prayer which we were the innocent 
cause of his losing, we mounted and set 
ber one” famous place, both religiously 
off in the direction of Kamakura, a “num- 
and otherwise. Kamakura is said to be 
an ancient capital, and to a Japanese it 
has a great historic interest. Its temple, 
or temples, for there is a group of them, 
is one of the most renowned in Japan. 
We came into the town quite abruptly. 
Darting round a corner suddenly from 
a decidedly rural neighborhood, we came 
at once upon the avenue, broad and 
straight, that leads from the temple to the 
sea. Far upon our left we could see the 
high wall of the terrace on which the 
chief building is situated, and as far to 
our right as could be seen, the sea wash- 
ing a sandy beach. 

In the middle of the avenue, running 
its whole length, is a sacred road divided 
from the rest by grassy mounds. On this 
road profane feet are not permitted to 
tread. It is for religious ceremony, for 
great “josh expeditions,” as my English 
friend would say, when the portable 
shrines are on the road, and the images 
and sacred relics are taken out for a walk. 

Although this is by far the largest, 
most important, and decidedly most in- 
teresting temple we visited, I shall pass 
it by with only a partial notice. 

The great temple, away on the top of 
the highest terrace, reached laboriously 
by a long flight of stone steps, has this 
peculiarity—that it has around it an open 
quadrangle like a cloister, in which is a 
multitude of small shrines, containing 
much-considered relics. Here are his 
helmet, his sandals, his chop-sticks. 
Whose helmet, etc., I’m sure I don’t 
know. It matters little: some deified 
hero’s, at all events. 
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White horses, spoken of above, are 
found, and we gave them food, meritori- 
ously, as I understand. I don’t know 


how much immunity and indulgence it 
gave us, by exact measurement—but a 
quantity. We knowso muchas that ; what 
with this, the bird-feeding on Enoshmia, 
and a “josh pidgin” I bought there, I 
think there is nothing more to be asked. 
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The dispensation was cheap too—not a 
sixpence worth. Just think of that! 
Within the sacred limits no snare of 
fowler, no killing implements are al- 
lowed to be used ; and as a natural con- 
sequence, the streams abound in wild 
fowl, and the woods in other game, and 
all so tame that you have no trouble to 
find them. ' 
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HERE are, on the Pacific slope, 
certain educated employments 
that are overstocked with laborers more 
or less competent. The chief of these 
is the legal profession ; medicine, teach- 
ing, preaching, and perhaps mediocre 
journalism following in the wake with 
their needy regiments of recruits. I shall 
consider the first as the most pressing in 
need of a protest against further indis- 
criminate enlistment therein. 

In San Francisco, a city of possibly 
one hundred and thirty thousand in- 
habitants, there are verging on five 
hundred lawyers. This is not counting 
in the notarial and purely clerical force 
employed in and about the profession, 
which might be set down in round num- 
bers at two hundred more. Supposing 
an agrarian division of labor among this 
college of jurisprudence, every two hun- 
dred inhabitants must support a man 
simply devoted to some sort of legal 
work. How many villages in the At- 
lantic States of that population need or 
have a legal adviser? 

But let us take a different way of put- 
ting the case: To live comfortably in 
San Francisco, to fulfill all the little obli- 
gations put upon a respectable young 
man by society, especially when the 
young man aspires to be that extremely 
indefinite character, a gentleman, one 
hundred and fifty dollars a month is not 


too liberal an allowance ‘for expenses. 
Has he a wife? then it will require all the 
way from two to three hundred dollars, 
varying with his and his wife’s tact in 
management. But with the limits above 
set, there can be no lavishness, either as 
a single or married social unit, no extra- 
ordinary luxury, no pleasure rides or 
drives, no season tickets at the opera— 
not even a cheap prominence as a church 
member, such as comports with a little 
extra liberality; in short, nothing but 
negative comfort. A single man who 
marries on the first named amount has 
to face all the evils that came out so 
graphically in the discussion some 
years since in the English papers, as 
attendant upon married life and three 
hundred pounds a year; with this differ- 
ence, that London life permits far more 
luxuries than does San Francisco, to the 
bachelor with a moderate income, who 
keeps his reason above his inclinations. 
Two hundred dollars a month, in fact, 
means for a married couple here all the 
disadvantages of a boarding-house, or a 
sort of Darby and Joan housekeeping, 
that will not bear critical examination. 
Granting, however, that Benedick and 
lady can live comfortably upon two hun- 
dred a month, it will be seen that our 
legal friends are not allowed even that 
modus. 

It is very questionable if more than 
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one hundred out of the five hundred 
supposed attorneys and counsellors of 
San Francisco have an income of two 
thousand dollars a year derived from the 
profits of purely professional labor. I 
might go over the Internal Revenue list 
and show the facts in figures, but I 
question if I could give a more promising 
statement. Of this minority, it is well 
known that the estates of the twenty 
wealthiest have come, not from certain 
and fixed fees, but from agreements for 
professional work the consideration for 
which is of that contingent character 
that would, in England and some older 
States of the Union, be regarded as 
champertous. The real work of the 
profession has been pitifully compen- 
sated, as the poverty of many an able 
advocate indicates. 

It is not pleasant to follow all the 
tortuous ways by which the mob of the 
legal profession gain a meagre livelihood. 
If they still retain that delicacy of honor 
which should come with and be a part 
of a liberal education, there is pinching 
and absolute indigence to be met at 
every turn. To such, how like the 
crumbs from the table of Dives, do the 
little patches of professional employ- 
ment appear! How greedily do they 
snap up such tit-bits as references, 
commissions, and the like, granted by 
thoughtful judges or richer brethren of 
the profession! Poor Traddles with his 
hard “ pulls” is only too mild an exhi- 
bition of their daily lives, hovering, as 
they do, between downright want and 
respectable subsistence. 

I speak of the lawyers themselves ; 
but my lady readers, wives of young 
attorneys, who think of leaving the At- 
lantic States for a settlement in Califor- 
nia, may take a more interested view of 
the probable condition of the wives of 
these young men. When the husband 
can scarcely exist, to what privations is 
the wife reduced! It is very easy to be 
economical and careful when you have 
wherewith to be parsimonious ; but when 
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everything has the minus sign before it, 
feminine household economy has very 
little chance to accomplish brilliant re- 
sults. 

Those who are not fastidious as to 
the source of their incomes—those called 
hard names by outsiders, whose labors 
are devoted to bringing actions for per- 
sonal torts sounding in damages in 
round sums of many ciphers ; who are 
adepts in slander and libel suits; who 
tickle gay and wealthy Lotharios with 
complaints for breaches of promise of 
marriage ; who understand, in fact, how to 
employ the dangerous fangs of the sleepy 
serpents of the law, and who are ready 
to compromise with ability in the inter- 
ests of their clients and themselves, 
make perhaps more money, but their 
professional habits seem to require 
greater expenditures; they therefore 
save little or nothing, and lead a very 
fitful life. The Quirks, Gammons, and 
Snaps of California do not, however, 
present, in the long run, a very inviting 
example to imitate, and their profes- 
sional end is not that of the righteous. 
Integrity may starve amidst applause ; 
but this class have the, sympathy we 
might bestow upon wounded sharks. 

It is painful to note the coming down 
in hopes and aspirations of the legal 
steamer arrival. He gets his coat ironed 
out, puts his letters of recommendation 
in his pocket, and sallies forth to take 
the bar by storm. He presents his 
introductory letter to some leading 
lawyer, who reads it and surveys the 
subject thereof with an air of wearied 
pity. The senior may have passed the 
breakers and landed safely, but how 
vivid and serious does the danger seem 
to him of that professional voyage! He 
has seen one after another shipwrecked, 
either by dissipation, by want of energy, 
by want of friends—by all the rocks that 
jut out from the professional shores. 
What becomes of the young man may 
be uncertain. His substantial profession- 
al successes are years in prospect. He 
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wearily sets to work as a clerk, if he can 
write fairly, and loses a vast deal of his 
energy before he has occasion to apply 
it to any purpose. 

I do not talk of the fag end of the 
junior professional aspirants, as failing 
thus at the outset; but it is the general 
experience, with only a few doubtful 
exceptions. The consequence of the 
attempt to succeed in California and of 
its failure is, that a man whom, to edu- 
cate professionally has taken thousands 
of dollars, and who, had he been brought 
up to a trade, and had he received the 
difference in expense as capital to start 
with in California, would have turned 
out a rich man before his hair grew 
gray, as a blacksmith, or wheelwright, 
or carpenter, really hangs upon the 
skirts of the law, a needy adventurer. 
And I do not mean, either, to under- 
value the benefits of liberal education. 

Of course, there is a chance for young 
men to succeed in California, as lawyers. 
The “up-stairs” apartment is not by 
any means crowded ; but it is dangerous 
to place your hopes of a living upon the 
certainty of getting in. If you can wait 
patiently by reason of a little money of 
your own—a few thousand dollars, or an 
allowance from home—you may make 
the attempt; otherwise, I would advise 
the young candidate to stay where he 
he can run no risk of starving or turning 
black-mail collector. 

Of the two professions, law and medi- 
cine, the minister of the former gets his 
success and position by means much 
more reasonable than the expositor of 
the latter. A man’s success as a lawyer 
is more appreciable, more easily noted 
and understood, inasmuch as it is found 
in the determinations of courts and 
juries, in the shape of verdicts and 
judgments. But the physician must 
base his success and popularity upon 
whims and caprices. Modes of treat- 
ment, whether proper or erroneous, are 
matters of faith with patients and their 
friends. Indeed, it is questionable if the 
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real benefactions of a physician have 
been those bringing him the greatest 
material return. 

But this foundation of whims and 
caprices is laid only by means of a vast 
net of friendships and acquaintances. 
There is no nobility here to bring the 
young doctor into fashion. The opinion 
and support of the richest man in San 
Francisco would hardly bring a medical 
man a single case. No clique, however 
self-asserting, can foist their favorite 
upon the public at large. There is no 
Lady Foozle to be cured of the rheuma- 
tism and lay the corner-stone of an in- 
fluential connection for the needy genius. 
I have heard of men sitting in their 
offices and waiting for years for a moder- 
ate practice ; and plenty of young sur- 
geons have sat for months in Montgom- 
ery street offices, without being aroused 
by the entry of a single patient. 

To be a physician in San Francisco, 
requires something more than office rent 
and board bill paid for a quarter. An 
appearance of sucess must be assumed 
to impress the sordid minds of possible 
patients ; for it is from the unreasoning 
that your reputation comes, a circle of the 
thoughtful being a poor basis for encour- 
agement. The poor even, prefer rather 
to be snubbed by a wealthy practitioner 
stepping from his carriage for a hurried 
moment snatched from wealthier pa- 
tients, than to be tenderly watched and 
cared for by talent that goes its rounds 
afoot. 

But a wife is a dangerously weak point 
iu a physician’s existence. Asa bache- 
lor, he may pick up odds and ends of 
transient practice sufficient to keep him 
on terms with restaurant keepers, sleep 
in his office, and work his way up into 
an exclusively male connection, that will 
keep him respectably ; but how can he 
manage to hide poverty shared bya 
wife. His home is invaded by church 
friends, who note every lacking and 
roughness. They pity, it is true, as 
only church members can pity, with a 
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fervor of expression very pharisaical ; 
but still they send for rich old doctors, 
who fill and pay for broad pew cushions, 
and who are mighty in warden and ves- 
try meetings, and liberal in donations. 
Unfavorable social criticism is a terrible 
obstacle for a needy practitioner. 

To be a model wife for a physician, the 
young woman should be a leader in 
every one of the allowable feminine or- 
ganizations of her caste. To do this, she 
should have money ; and without it, she 
is a burden and drawback, materially 
considered. A wife and a carriage are 
necessary concomitants ; and the ability 
to set up the latter should exist to per- 
mit of the former. 

Here then the pecuniary question is 
the key to success. The young man 


seeking to establish himself as a physi- 
cian in San Francisco, or almost any- 
where else on the coast, where any re- 
finement can be expected, must have a 
small fortune to start with. Without it, 
his life is a constant struggle of unhappy 


eagerness for bread ; and temptations 
are not wanting to lead him into the 
slums of professional disgrace. 

Of course, in the two professions 
above discussed, I have assumed that 
the classes addressed were reason- 
ably fit for the work to which they as- 
pire. In talking of the clergy, I shall 
presume that the assertion of clerical 
missionaries is borne out by facts ; and 
that the harvest to be gathered is exten- 
sive enough, but that the laborers are 
few. By laborers I mean able-bodied, or 
rather able-minded, harvesters. It is a 
pity that in professional matters, there 
should not be a quick test of a man’s 
capacity, such as is applied to farm hands. 
It does not take a day to find out a good 
ploughman ; but it needs years, it seems, 
to sound all the deficiencies of those 
indefinite clergymen, who come hither 
on every steamer—who have not yet 
perhaps achieved the “journeyman” 
skill and compensation, but are proba- 
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bly rather apprentices in the great trade 
of divinity. 

There are room and work for all the 
earnest religious teachers that can come 
to this coast. It is matter of indifference 
what creed they profess, provided they 
have acreed. I think a right eloquent 
Mohammedan might start a nucleus for 
the prophet, and with more consistency 
than many of the pulpiteers who exhort 
weekly from popular religious platforms, 
appeal to the reason of the people. If 
clergymen are seeking comfortable has- 
socks on which to perform their devo- 
tions, pleasant parsonages, refined con- 
gregations, this world’s pomp and luxury, 
they are on the wrong road to it in the 
California of to-day. There are enough 
of Honeymans here already. It is the 
Peter-the-Hermit order of poverty that 
is needed, totally indifferent to wealth 
and absorbed in grand results. The 
apostolic ambitions can be amply grati- 
fied in so far as poverty and self-sacrifice 
are concerned. The early fathers are 
the models in this sceptical and profane 
land. 

Those professions which have nothing 
to do with material results are over- 
stocked in California. The gentleman 
is out of place on Montgomery street or 
in the mining camps, unless he can be 
furnishing aid in the shape of money 
towards the development of resources. 
Useless accomplishments are disregard- 
ed. The mere surveyor who can run 
ranch lines and engineer ditches is of 
more value than Kepler or Lalande 
would be. The interpreter of the Indo- 
Hispanic jargons is of as much power 
amongst usas a Mezzofanti. The practi- 
cal assayer is probably better than an 
entire scientific association; and such 
are paid according to their merits. 

But poverty-stricken lawyers, whose 
libraries are courteously supposed to be 
in their heads; physicians just from the 
medical schools ; clergymen, whom the 
Scotch term “stickit ;’ and the whole 
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race of non-producing, non-manufactur- 
ing and non-constructive geniuses, had 
better tarry at home until after the 
Pacific Railroad has been running for. 
some time, and by which, they may be 
sent back, like paupers to their proper 
parish, should they prove a burden. 

If clerical labor, or that which is in a 
manner connected with mental work by 
means of penmanship, copying, book- 
keeping, and kindred arts, can be called 
a profession, there is a glut of it, such as 
itis, on the Pacific slope. Perhaps, if all 
employed in that way were weeded out, 
and incompetent ones put to work at 
something else, there would be a fair liv- 
ing forthe remainder. As itis, the man 
who has no trade, or who is above follow- 
ing it ; the man who has an education of 
any extent whatever ; the lazy man; the 
man whose connections keep him from 
honest manual labor for fastidious reas- 
ons, and the man who cannot do anything 
else, all seize a pen, and scribble to earn 
a pitiful livelihood thereby. It is this 


class that fill up the court files with mis- 
erably spelt and punctuated documents ; 
who write business letters that would 
disgust a British merchant; who keep 
books and accounts that no one can ever 
bring to a correct balance, and who keep 
down the salaries that should be paid to 


competent clerks. A miserable life they 
lead too ; furnishing anxious recruits to 
the great army of office-seekers; in 
dress and pretentions more assuming 
than their masters ; clinging to gentility 
as it drags them through the mud. Ifa 
man can give his son an education, he is 
bound in duty to do so; if he can give 
him a healthy trade, and no more, he has 
in a measure fulfilled his duty ; but this 
doing neither the one nor the other, but 
something with all the weaknesses of both 
and no advantage of either, is the ruin of 
many of our brightest youths. 

If one could hold a general examina- 
tion of all the children embraced in a 
school census of California, he would no 
doubt come to the conclusion that there 
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was a pressing necessity for school 
teachers, male and female, all over the 
State. Ignorance holds up its head, as 
well in the city as the ranches, unabashed. 
Children have their own way in California 
to an extent that may lead to terrible 
results in the future. No one learns 
without pain. No child will suffer pain 
under any philosophical eagerness for 
knowledge. It is a hard thing, therefore, 
under the most favorable influences, to 
instruct an immature mind. To take a 
child for education with all the sympathy 
of its parents, with nothing but its will to 
evercome, is a business of more pain than 
pleasure. Whether the gratitude of the 
pupil to his teacher in after years is a 
sufficient moral compensation for the 
labor of instruction is a question that, to 
an observer of the generations of scholars 
that have left our public schools, might 
be open to doubt. But add to these dif- 
ficulties those of ignorant parents, (some- 
times even malicious in their stupidity) 
the sickening patronage of would-be fine 
ladies, who fancy that with the monthly 
stipend they pay for instruction for their 
children they have bought a right to a 
sort of intellectual slave in the shape of a 
private school-teacher or governess, and 
it might be open to scepticism whether, 
judging by the way it is paid, the way it 
is carried on, the authorities, public and 
private, who manage it, the employers 
and employed together, school-teaching 
is that idealized and noble profession it 
is said to be by the speakers and writers 
of normal schools. Teachers are badly 
paid—worse than any laboring class, 
worse than policemen who do the dirtier 
and supplemental work that comes from 
defects ineducation. If a man builds a 
county road, he is tolerably sure of get- 
ting paid for his work at its just value ; 
but no decent teaching can be done and 
no respectable instructor maintained at 
the average price paid in California. 

A housekeeper pays thirty dollars a 
month and expenses to a good servant, 
and even at that price, good servants are 
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indemand. No female teacher can save 
and maintain as respectable a bank ac- 
count as do most industrious servants. 

I think our female teachers in this city 
would be happier, more exempt from the 
meanness and slights, that successful 
ignorance heaps upon defenceless refine- 
ment, in the refuge of the kitchen, cook- 
ing steaks and omelettes, than in our 
public and private schools, laboring to 
overcome the stupidity alike of brat and 
parent. 

I therefore put the test of what’sort of 
talent is needed on this coast in the ma- 
terial relations of the art or science prac- 
ticed. Any one wishing to leave the 
East for California can ask himself what 
material effect he can produce, whether 
as an agriculturist, miner, mechanic, en- 
gineer, or in any trade or profession that 
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goes rather to the building up of a 
civilized state than to its intellectual 
adornment or luxury. 

If you can build a house, you will be 
needed ; if you can dig a ditch, you will 
be needed ; if you can make or mend a 
machine, farm, garden—anything in fact 
that renders earth’s surface and products 
fit for abode and use—you may come 
empty handed. 

But if you are a luxury only to be en- 
joyed in a very civilized community ; if 
you are a lawyer, a doctor, a mediocre 
clergyman, a teacher seeking wages for 
accomplishment teaching, do not hope 
for a triumphant success on the Pacific ; 
and if you come at all, it must be with 
capital enough to make your presence 
welcome, and your sojourn not a bur- 
den. 


IN CLOVER. 


O Sun! be very slow to set; 

Sweet blossoms kiss me in the mouth; 
O birds! you seem a chain of jet 

Blown over from the South. 


O cloud! press onward to the hill: 
He needs you for his failing streams. 
The Sun shall be my solace still, 
And feed me with his beams. 


© little humpback bumble-bee ! 
O smuggler! breaking my repose ; 
I'll slily watch you now and see 
Where all the honey grows. 


Yes, here is room enough for two; 
I'd sooner be your friend than not: 
Forgetful of the world, as true, 
I would it were forgot. 
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T is possible that some who read 
] these pages may recollect the main 
particulars of the singular story which 
I am about to relate. The California 
newspapers printed its incidents and 
commented upon them, with different de- 
grees of confidence in their trustworthi- 
ness, as they were narrated by Mr. Wil- 
liam Williams, a gentleman who is some- 
what widely known in certain localities of 
the State as “Mariposa Bill.” I am unable 
to say exactly what confidence should 
be placed in Mr. Williams’s veracity ; 
but one who has known him for many 
years—an old hunter and trapper in the 
Sierra Nevada—has testified with great 
earnestness of manner that “ Mariposa 
Bil] is an up-and-up man, and could be 
trusted as far as he could see,” which is 
high praise, for Mr. Galen Clark, of the 
south fork of the Merced, never uses 
words lightly. 

When the Quartzburg Express printed 
the narrative of William Williams, the 
readers of current newspaper literature 
conned the brief paragraph, shuddering 
for a moment as they thought of the 
tragical end of the poor artist who had 
been mysteriously done to death in the 
wild recesses of the Sierra; and then 
dismissed the matter as not worth any 
more consideration than a thousand 
other violent deaths of friendless or 
unknown strangers whose unsepulchred 
bones bleach in the untrodden glades of 
the vast mountain forests, or are acci- 
dentally exhumed occasionally to pro- 
voke idle conjecture, or puzzle the wits 
of antiquarians and scientific gentle- 
men, who sometimes fancy that they 
discern the odor of the Pliocene period 
in the musty mortuary relics of some of 
the early compeers of my friend Mar- 
iposa Bill, sent to their long account 
by means or hands unknown. 


After a considerable lapse of time, 
however, the shadowy and vague sur- 
roundings with which Mr. Williams in- 
vested his story have been fortified and 
colored by the relation of an Indian, 
for whom, I regret to say, 1 have no 
other name than “ Captain Dave ;” a ve- 
racious and intelligent aborigine, whose 
word can be implicitly relied upon. 
Those lovers of the marvelous who 
gave at least partial credence to Wil- 


_liams’s story that George Wilder, the ar- 


tist, was slaughtered by some strange 
person or shape that haunted a valley 
in the Sierra, will be secretly pleased to 
know that “ Captain Dave,” in his art- 
less recital, gives unexpected auxiliary 
evidence to substantiate that view of the 
case. 

It was summer when Wilder climbed 
into the heart of the Sierra, sketching, 
hunting, fishing and botanizing as he 
went. He had provided himself with a 
single pack-animal, which bore his sim- 
ple camp equipage, painting materials 
and small stock of provisions. Carry- 
ing a fowling piece and leading his 
beast, the young artist gradually worked 
his way up to the summit of the Sierra, 
making his solitary camp at night under 
the sighing pines, by the mossy brook- 
side, or among the gigantic clefts of 
rock which fissure the mountain sides. 
Alone, and blithe in his loneliness, he 
was surrounded with life and compan- 
ionship. His cheery, healthy nature 
held much elevating talk with the sol- 
emn, priestly old pines about him, or he 
chatted with the ruby pyramids of the 
snow-plant, and the graceful trailing ar- 
butus. And he liked to lie on the sunny 
hillside and listen to the far-off bell-like 
tones of the rain crow, whose call, with 
endless iteration, was always in the far 
distance, and never could be brought 
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nearer by any possible attempt at cir- 
cumvention. He could not be lonesome, 
while he had such pure ,and healthy 
companionship as that which Nature 
offered him on every hand. The pun- 
gent and balsamic odors of the pine 
forest were not more soothing than the 
distant notes of the wood-pigeon, the 
unconscious babble of the mountain 
streamlet, the murmurs of the piney 
oceans in the valleys below, the feeble 
chirp of insects under the decaying 
leaves, and the multitudinous voices 
which a sensitive ear hears continually 
rising from the populous solitudes of a 
great mountain forest. 

From the ridgy backbone of the Si- 
erra, partially bared of trees, he looked 
out between gaps of tall pines and ce- 
dars upon a panorama of wonderful 
beauty. Westward, in the haze of the 


afternoon sun, stretched at the base of 
the mountains, lay a vast plain of 
tender green, among the dim splendors 
of which glided, like a stealthy snake, a 


sinuous and shining river, flowing from 
the crumpled foot-hills at the hither edge 
through all the level valley, and losing 
itself in the vague violet distance, where 
the pearly tips of the Coast Range as- 
serted themselves far above the masses 
of color, which, half cloud and _ half 
mountain, seem to mock the sense with 
their undefined outline. Eastward, a 
snowy range lined all the cooling sky; 
beyond the deep and tortuous ravines, 
pine-clad and black-green in shadow, 
rose sharp heights of rock, crested here 
and there with thin processions of 
Straight, soldierly pines. Higher still, 
and looking down upon the trackless, si- 
lent wilderness, were the shivered, snow- 
bleached peaks of the Sierra Nevada. 
Sublime, afar and inaccessible, these 
hoary summits impressed the young ar- 
tist with inexpressible awe. Amidst 
their spotless wastes of snow he could 
see the abrupt and ragged masses of 
dark gray rock pushed up and casting 2 
long blue shade across the dazzling sur- 
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face; he could see the solitary pines 
standing sentinel by what seemed to be 
giant graves in the wintry fields of snow ; 
he could see the feathery plume of some 
far-off cataract falling noiselessly into 
the black depths of the forest below the 
icy cliffs; he could see all these, and 
strauge words and sounds seemed to 
come across the vast cerrugated basin 
whose bristling slopes lay between him 
and the white summits beyond. 

Among such sights as these an imagi- 
native man like Wilder would naturally 
grow more and more in sympathy with 
nature. He appears to have always 
been an enthusiast, and it is related of 
him that he had curious notions about 
natural religion. I fancy that some of 
the old mythical traditions of dryads, 
hamadryads, nymphs and sylvan deities 
had deeper root in his mind than he 
cared toconfess. Mother Earth seemed 
areal mother to him—an orphan from 
birth—and deprived in early childhood of 
the sweet companionship of child-friends, 
he took to making friends with birds, 
bees, flowers and fields. Brought up 
by the sea-shore, he loved the song of 
the wild waves, the plaintive whistle of 
the sand-piper, the call of the gull, and 
the rote of the distant sea rolling its 
moonlighted tide under the light-house 
point. If he made friends with these 
things when a boy, he knew now most 
intimately the grand old forests, moun- 
tain peaks, valleys, and all their busy 
unsubdued hum of life. So, as he 
sketched with a loving hand the natural 
beauties around him, or took his solitary 
way through forest and over ridge, or 
kindled his fire and cooked his simple 
repast, or lay down to sleep beneath the 
calm, blue, starry sky, he was at home 
with all his friends around him. Hu- 
man company would have been intru- 
sion; it would have irked him to have 
his deep enjoyment broken in upon by 
the sound of articulate voice. He walk- 
ed and talked with gods. Though he 
laughed occasionally at the absurdity of 
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it, he held audible speech with the trees, 
rocks, birds, mountains and clouds, his 
only real listener being his astonished 
pack-horse, who pricked his ears and 
gazed with curiosity at the comical ap- 
pearance of a man talking and gesticu- 
lating to unresponsive rocks and trees. 
But if the spirit of the mountains or 
forests had assumed bodily shape and 
audible speech, Wilder would mot have 
been surprised; he had sometimes 
thought he heard a sigh when he ruth- 
lessly cut down a green tree, and he 
almost expected some sort of punish- 
ment for the slaughter of such forest 
life as his larder required. 

One day, late in June, as Wilder was 
carelessly exploring a gigantic depres- 
sion in the mountain ridge, his eye was 
attracted by the bold, rocky face of a 
precipice, about a mile off, which seemed 
to lean over a vast chasm, not dark, but 
lighted by a flood of sunshine from be- 
yond. Creeping down the shelving rock, 
and parting with eager hands the inter- 
lacing boughs of the scrubby manzanita, 
he came to the brink of an almost per- 
pendicular cliff, from which he gazed into 
a deep valley or gorge which seemed rent 
in the midst of the mountain ridge. He 
stood among a confused mass of rock and 
forest, thick with undergrowth, but he 
looked thousands of feet down into a 
lovely sylvan valley, carpeted with vivid 
emerald green, divided by a winding 
stream, dotted with clumps of oaks, 
pines and maples, and hemmed in by 
awful walls which rose straight up from 
the winding valley, piercing the clouds 
with their gray summits, and relieved 
only by the innumerable waterfalls that 
plunged silently over their rocky ledges 
into the spiny tree-tops below. No 
living thing was to be seen. In all the 
pastoral stretch of valley, the park- 
like meadow was not dotted by human 
habitation, man or beast. To the left, 
a great slope, like a solidified avalanche, 
swept steeply down into the narrow 
chasm, great pines growing sturdily 
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amidst the wild confusion of rock and 
shale. Beyond, a huge columnar mass 
of rock rose straight toward the sky, 
shouldering back from the valley below 
the sturdy growths of the Sierra, which 
crowded forward to the dizzy edge. 
Opposite, from the curving escarpment 
of a mountain of rock, whose rugged 
features were softened by the afternoon 
shadows, fell a wondrous cataract, the 
foaming sheen of which was borne to 
and fro by the breeze, sweeping it in 
undulating folds like a veil, as it swung 
amidst numberless rainbows, far above 
the tree-tops, on which it fell in showers 
of broken crystal. Far down the vista 
rose peak above peak, their rugged feet 
resting in the quiet verdure of the valley 
below, beating back the black shadows 
of the forest growths, or hugging close 
the massy robes of pine and hemlock 
which rolled backward from the stream, 
leaving a broad margin of meadow and 
creeping up the ravines of the rocky 
walls, here and there thus scooped out. 
Far on, the eye rested on a perspective 
formed of peaks, which seemed to be 
looking over each other curiously at the 
presumptuous stranger, and beyond all 
a sphynx-like shape lifted its awful head 
in the clear distance, and its huge eye, 
with more than human expression, 
seemed to watch over all the valley that 
stretched its sinucus course along from 
the difficult portal by which the artist 
stood. 

By a painful and laborious natural 
trail Wilder found his way into the val- 
ley of enchantment, as it seemed to him, 
though he often despaired of being able 
to lead his pack-horse down the shelving 
and precipitous rocks. Nearly exhausted 
with fatigue and excitement, he finally 
reached the level floor of the valley, and 
slept that night in the mysterious caves 
of verdure that skirted the vale. 

Encamped in the valley, Wilder was 
blest. There was no trace of human 
footsteps, and no impertinent intrusion 
of human speech. Alone he walked the 
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long-drawn forest aisles, looking up at 
the stony faces or moonlit domes and 
spires which rose above him, and alone he 
climbed the precipitous crags, daily dis- 
covering new beauties of scenery. Catar- 
acts, rapids, torrents, lakes, and vistas 
innumerable were constantly added to 
his intimate acquaintance; for he ab- 
sorbed each new feature of the infinite 
variety of landscape as a new trait of 
character ina friend. He entered into 
the spirit of the place with complete 
abandonment of false pride, surrender- 
ing himself to all his old childish notions 
of animation in nature. He spent hours 
perched on some lofty point of rock, 
drinking in the glory of the scene; or he 
lay at full length at the base of some 
perpendicular precipice, up whose bald, 
awiul front, towering thousands of feet 
above him, he gazed as one might look 
up the dizzy walls of some gigantic tem- 
ple into the blue vault which seemed to 
rest on the massive rock. Moving his 
little camp from place to place in the val- 
ley, he explored it with increasing delight. 
There was no end, apparently, to the won- 
ders of the place, though the area of the 
gorge was not great, and was so hem- 
med in by the abrupt walls of rock that 
only a bird could have escaped except 
by the natural trail by which he had 
entered. Branching out from the valley 
were numerous cafions, down which, 
over splintered boulders, rushed roaring 
torrents, that higher up fell in tremend- 
ous volumes from dizzy heights above. 
Here and there the valley widened, and 
sky, rocky cliff and forest were reflected 
in a lake of such placid beauty that it 
seemed asheet of molten silver. Poured 
round all was a wealth of flora such as 
the botanizing student had never dream- 
ed to see. Thus sketching, studying, 
dreaming, and idling away the golden 
days, Wilder forgot the far-off world with 
its petty cares, and fancied himself in an 
enchanted land, 


“A land of streams! some like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest gauze did go ; 
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And some through wavering lights and shadows 
broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below.” 


He grew more and more absorbed in 
nature, and greatly amused himself with 
conversations with the cliffs, peaks and 
waterfalls. With reverent hands and 
cautious feet he climbed into the secret 
recesses of the mountain streams and 
watched their springs slide, with hollow 
murmur, out of the black caverns of the 
rocks ; or he scaled, with painful labor, 
the ragged pinnacles, and gazed upon 
the sunny wastes of snow beneath whose 
dazzling surface the cold fountains of all 
these cataracts and torrents slid silently 
toward the deep gorge beneath his feet. 

Half-sliding, half-falling down one of 


these rocky places, he one day found, 


behind a great sheet of falling water, a 
deep cave scooped out at the base of the 
mighty rock. The floor was slippery 
with dripping ooze, and overhead the 
gloomy vault hung low and black with 
moisture. At the wide-opening jaws of 
the cavern swung, like a vast veil, the 
crystal torrent, shaking the air with its 
incessant roar, and falling in colossal and 
fantastic festoons of water, changing in 
hue and feature as it fell. Looking 
through this transparent veil, Wilder 
could see the verdure of the valley far 
below, the mountain walls opposite, and 
the blue sky above the cliffs. Stunned 
by the ceaseless din of the cataract, 
hemmed in by the black walls around 
him, Wilder had a strange feeling that 
some one was near him; and he peered 
curiously into the darkness of the inner 
cave with a vague notion that he might see 
some being. Laughing athis half-shaped 
fear, which was perhaps no new feeling 
to him, he turned toward the mouth 
ofthe cave, and to his astonishment saw 
rising slowly up the cataract, and in it, a 
colossal Shape. The face was that of a 
man, and was turned full toward him, so 
that he saw it clearly. The forehead 
was broad, noble and colorless, and 
about the majestic temples white hair 
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curled scantily, as ocean spray curls 
around some wave-wornrock. The eyes 
were of a deep and tender blue, and were 
fixed upon the startled artist with a 
look full of stern but not unkindly ex- 
pression. The face wore an appearance 
of great age, but of great vigor; full of 
repose, yet vital with goodness ; sublime 
but winning, it was a countenance never 
to be forgotten. 

Silent, and almost benumbed with sur- 
prise, Wilder did not move or speak for 
a moment, but gazed upon the Shape, 
whose head and shoulders filled all the 
large space at the mouth of the cave, 
the rest of the figure being below the 
ledge on which the chilled spectator 
stood. Finally, stepping quickly for- 
ward to assure himself that his imagina- 
tion had not fooled his senses, he saw 
the form disappear ; the blue eyes melt- 
ed away into the azure of the distant 
sky ; the broad forehead took the shape 
of the falling sheets of water; the 
arched brows were repeated in the curv- 
ing masses of the cataract, and what 
were snowy locks of hair became 
flecks of floating foam, chasing each 
other down the crystal wall. Wilder 
rubbed his eyes and struck his hands 
against the rough rock to assure himself 
that he was really awake and not 
dreaming; he crept down into the 
sunny air outside and looked back at 
the sullenly dropping waterfall, but saw 
no trace of the Shape, and no figure in 
the falling liquid mass that the wildest 
fancy could torture into the semblance 
of ahuman or divine form. Profoundly 
agitated by his singular experience, he 
let himself down slowly over the rocks 
to the valley below, looking around him 
with a notion, of which he was more 
than half ashamed, that he might see at 
any time the apparition which he fancied 
had looked in tpon him at the cave 
above ; but he saw nothing but the hard 
and intolerably real rocks, the babbling 
rills that lost themselves among the 
broken shale, the dark firs that skirted 
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the valley, and the dimpling stream that 
flowed silently along the level meadow. 

If Wilder had so given himself over 
to the fascinating influences of the val- 
ley that he had embodied his curious 
fancies in an actual shape, he now be- 
came quite absorbed in an unpromising 
pursuit of the Shape which he thought 
he had seen. He was haunted with a 
dim idea that somebody was near him, 
invisible and unheard, but not unfelt; 
he went about aimlessly and languidly, 
as if he expected something of which 
he was not willing to speak to himself. 
He repeatedly visited the cave at the 
cataract, and, crouched on the wet floor, 
stared by the hour, vainly striving to 
frame again from the fast falling splen- 
dors of the liquid masses before him 
some faint resemblance to the Shape he 
longed again to recognize. He slept 
uneasily, waking at night with a vague 
sense that some one was bending over 
him, and the ghostly shadows that fell 
on the rocky walls above his rude camp- 
bed, or lay across the level green-sward, 
startled him with their sharp outline 
and weird shapes. 

He never saw anything but shadows, 
until one night, when awaking from a 
troubled dream, he saw floating over the 
tree-tops, like a cloud, the giant head 
and shoulders of a man. The wall of 
the valley toward which he looked was 
broken into towering peaks or truncated 
spires, of which two square tapering 
masses rose high in the air, like the 
gothic towers of some gray old cathe- 
dral. The moonlight silvered the mas- 
sive pile and cast deep shadows on the 
facade of the seeming structure, where 
one might look for stony saints, martyrs 
and apostles, silent and statuesque. 
Cloud shadows floated across the rugged 
faces of the cliff; and, as he looked, 
Wilder distinctly saw the Shape with its 
silvery crown of hair, massive features 
and colossal figure, move slowly toward 
the rocky cathedral, as though it marched 
through a stately forest, the tall pines 
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of which reached only to its shoulders. 
He made a frantic rush through the 
woods, but when he reached the open 
space beyond, the figure was gone, and 
he saw only the tall gray towers across 
whose base a broad deep shadow fell, 
burying what would be the portal in ob- 
scurity, and relieving with startling ef- 
fect the hoary pinnacles that rose, pale 
and ghastly in the moonlight. 

These apparitions, or appearances, pro- 
duced a singular effect upon the young 
artist. He was too thoroughly practical 
and cool, with all his enthusiasm, to 
give up his disbelief in supernatural 
sights and sounds; but his highly 
wrought poetical disposition and ardent 
love of the beautiful and sublime in Na- 
ture seduced him intoadomain of which 
he knew little, and did not feel much de- 
sire to explore. In vain he brushed 
away, as an idle fancy, the thought that 
he had actually seen something which 
might be the genius of the wonderful 
valley in which he found himself. The 
consciousness that some being was con- 
stantly near him, watching him and at- 
tracting him into heretofore unknown 
and glorious scenes, never left him. He 
started up at night with a tremor in his 
stout heart, fancying that he heard 
a deep breathing near him; or in the 
broad glare of the noon-day sun he im- 
agined he saw a shadow like that ofa hu- 
man form, colossal and majestic, fall 
across the shining surface of the mir- 
ror-like lake or on the vivid verdure of 
the meadow near his camp. Had he 
been dreaming when he thought he saw 
the figure in the cataract, or floating 
over the tree-tops ; or were these phan- 
toms only the creation of his excited 
imagination, formed from the fantastic 
falling waters and the weird and fleeting 
shadows of the full moon? These were 
questions that continually agitated him 
and gave him constant food for thought. 
Nature had captured him, body and soul, 
and he felt that he was striving almost 
vainly against a fascination which might 
end—he knew not where. 
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One day he strayed up a rocky cafion, 
which was his favorite resort; there a 
roaring torrent, white with foam, or 
tinged with green in its dimpling hol- 
lows, came down from the melting snows 
above. Madly rushing over sharp an- 
gular masses of splintered rock, the 
stream fled downward through a noble 
forest of pines and firs, whose tall, 
straight trunks, half-draped in greenish- 
yellow moss and flecked with sunshine 
and shade, rose on either side. Picking 
his way along from rock to rock, climbing 
over fallen trees, shattered and broken 
by winter storms and spring freshets, 
Wilder turned a sharp angle in the rocky 
wall on his right and stood facing a vast 
fall, which plunged from a high shelf of 
rock, in green and white folds, into an 
impenetrable cloud of mist below. On 
either side of the fall the rocky walls 
were abrupt and ragged, but bore here 
and there a tuft of verdure, sustained 
and nourished by the moisture that satu- 
rated the sunny air like a perfume. 
Keeping around to the right, Wilder 
ascended the cafion which widened out 
at this point, leaving a recess down into 
which the sun streamed upon an open 
turfy slope, beyond which was a vigorous 
growth of alders, maples and oaks. Up 
this slope, soggy with moisture and 
drenched with spray from the cataract, 
the brave artist felt his way, pursued by 
the shrieking, blinding wind, that whirled 
up the cafion from the falling masses of 
water at his left. 

As he pushed forward to the shelter 
of the lush vegetation ahead of him, his 
feet continally slipping on the spongy 
soil, and eyes almost blinded by the 
eddying gusts which circled prismatic 
floods of water-drops around him, he 
heard a voice calling, “ Hello! stranger, 
don’t you find it pretty tolerable moist 
down thar ?” 

As soon as he could get a foothold on 
firm ground and wipe the water from 
his eyes, he saw, to his astonishment, 
the figure of a man leaning on a rifle, 
and attentively regarding him with a 
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look of curiosity, in which a dash of 
contempt was mingled. 

“Why, blow me tight,” said the strang- 
er, “if you hain’t got the best wind of any 
man I everseen. I wouldn’ta-climed up 
that thar bog turned upside edgeways, 
chased by them peltin’ showers, for all the 
deer thar is atween here and Crane Flat.” 

Wilder, shaking off the water from his 
face, explained that he was merely 
amusing himself with exploring and 
sketching the scenery. His new ac- 
quaintance, who inspected him narrowly, 
proved to be one of those peculiar char- 
acters found only in the mountains of 
California, half-miner and _ half-hunter. 
In answer to an inquiry, he said, “O, 
I’m jest a-prospectin’. I come in from 
the Mono trail and struck in here by 
that big stone Butte yonder, and afore 
I knowed it, I got down into this cussed 
place. The fact is, stranger, I clum 
down rather faster than I guess I can get 
out. Bill Williams is my name—Mari- 
posa Bill for short—and if ever you want 
to hear of me, just ask any man you meet 
in these parts for the best shot at five 
hundred yards, dead open and shet, and 
you'll hear of Mariposa Bill, you bet.” 

Wilder was a little annoyed at meet- 
ing with this unexpected intrusion from 
the outer world, but he was curiously re- 
freshed by the homely speech of the 
rough woodsman, who was more familiar 
with nature in all her moods than even 
the sensitive young artist. Mariposa 
Bill had spent all his life in the moun- 
tains, hunting for gold or hunting for 
deer and grizzlies, as the fit seized him, 
and now he was ready to let out his 
complete knowledge of wood-craft to 
any ready ear that listened. He had 
wild stories, too, to tell of adventures 
with Indians and with the more danger- 
ous savages who beset him in the min- 
ing settlements when he had “ dust” in 
his pockets, and in his throat a thirst for 
the strong waters of Skinkle’s bar or 
Dolph’s Ferry. He invited himself to 
Wilder’s camp in the valley, and after 
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a few good-natured jeers at his foolish- 
ness in venturing up the slippery slope 
and drenching spray “ just for a look at 
a lot of water pitching over the rocks,” 
Mariposa Bill led the way back, swear- 
ing at the sweeping rain and treacher- 
ous turf as he went. 

As they emerged breathless on the 
lower side of the swirling torrent of 
spray, that swept howling up the sunny 
cafion, Wilder saw, through the blinding 
drops that still hung to his eyelids, a 
great wreath of vapor roll away from the 
fall to the opposite side of the ravine. 
Curling in the irregular gusts of wind 
which eddied through the confined space 
of the cafion, it slowly raised itself 
against the dark precipice beyond, and 
ghost-like and white, the Shape once 
more stood revealed. The massive 
head and shoulders were sharply de- 
fined against the dark, gray mass in the 
back ground, and from the broad chest, 
swept by a full, white beard, a flowing 
robe, impalpable as mist, rolled away 
into the vapory mass that quivered in 
the air at the base of the fall. 

“Look! Look !” he cried involunta- 
rily, “ there it is again! Don’t you see 
it?” he asked almost imploringly. 

Following the direction of Wilder’s 
gaze, Williams said: “See what? I 
don’t see nothin’ but a big swad of mist 
that comes from that infernal mill privi- 
lege that’s a-wastin’ itself over thar.” 

“ Why,” he added, as he saw the 
fixed stare of his companion’s eyes, 
“ What in all Natur’s got into the man? 
Your eyes bug out as though you seena 
ghost.” 

Wilder earnestly said : “ Did you re- 
ally see nothing there? Noman, nor 
shape like a man’s?” Bill swore witha 
big round oath that he might be clawed by 
any number of wild-cats if he saw any- 
thing but the mist, the trees and rocks. 
As the twain went singly down the rav- 
ine and Wilder stopped occasionally 
to look anxiously across at the shadowy 
pines in which the twilight shadows were 
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now stealing, Bill muttered to himself: 
“T do believe that ere crittur is as crazy 
asaloon.” Perhaps he was. 

That night, around the cheerful camp- 
fire, in one of the pauses of Mariposa 
Bill’s wild talk of his adventures by 
field and flood, he sat looking straight 
into the fire after his recital of how he 
went nine miles one winter night to the 
top of Spanish Knob, just to get a 
branch of a peculiar kind of bay tree 
that grew there, for poor Dutch Mary, 
who lay dying at Smith’s Flat and 
fancied it might do her good. He had 
told how when he came puffing down to- 
ward the Flat, Dutch Mary, to his utter 
surprise, came gliding over the snow, 
took the branch from his hand, and how 
both branch and Mary vanished from 
his sight and never were seen again ; and 
that when he reached the cabin he was 
told that “the gal had died jest at 
the stroke of twelve, a-yelling for that 
thar sprig of bay from Spanish Knob.” 

Lifting his eyes from the fire, Bill said : 
“T say, now, did you reely think you 
seen aman’s figger in the fog at them falls 
to-day ?” Thus encouraged, Wilder re- 
lated just what we have recorded as the 
experience of the artist in the valley. 
“Well!” said the astonished Bill, when 
he had heard through the story with 
breathless interest, “ Well! that gits 
me, you bet. That thar yarn of yourn beats 
Dutch Mary’s ghost all to pieces. Thir- 
ty or forty feet high, did you say? Ge- 
whillikins ! what a whopper! I mean 
what a whopper of a ghost,” he added, 
apologetically, to dispel any idea that he 
referred to the story. “Thirty or forty 
feet high! why, I never heerd tell of 
sech a ghost. Now, there was old Jeff 
Gardner, he lived down thar at Jones’s 
Gulch and got carried over the dam one 
day and busted his head in, likewise was 
drownded dead as a mack’rel. His wife, 
she seen Jeff night after night, so she 
said, a-standin’ across the gulch, about 
four times as big as when alive, jest 
a-moppin’ up the water below the dam, 
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as if he’d mop it all up. So poor Sal, 
who sot a heap by her husband, she got 
sort 0’ lonesome like, and though she 
had so many children that the little tow- 
headed brats used to run for the house 
when a fellow came near, like so many 
rabbits scared out of the chapparal, she 
got lonesome, as I was sayin’ and jest 
went and hove herself into the crick one 
night, and nobody never saw no big 
ghost of Jeff nor nobody else arter that, 
you bet, stranger.” 

Wilder smiled at the rough simplic- 
ity of Bill, and explained that it was 
not the ghost of any giant that he saw, 
but if there was any supernatural pres- 
ence, it was that of some deity of the 
place, or as Bill kindly explained for 
him, “a sort of a big he-devil of the 
woods.” The sensitive artist was not a 
little amused at Bill’s crude conception of 
his own finer fancy, but listened respect- 
fully to his caution. ‘“ Now, stranger, 
jest you mind me,” said the kindly but 
unappreciative Bill of Mariposa, “if you 
go a-taggin’ round arter any spook that 
makes hisself into a waterfall or melts 
away into a fog-bank up a cajfion, you'll 
walk yourself down into a hole some 
day that'll play you out as dead as a 
door nail. These shadders that you 
think you see ain’t for no good, and if 
you foller’em long they’ll get you into 
some hobble, you kin jest bet your bot- 
tom dollar.” Bill wrapped himself in 
his blanket for his night’s rest, mutter- 
ing as he went to sleep, “ Thirty or forty 
feet high! Well, that’s what gits me.” 

Wilder was forced to accept the un- 
congenial companionship of Mariposa 
Bill for a few days, and the ill-matched 
pair separated after awhile with a parting 
admonition from Bill not to “ foller no 
ghosts or shadders about them precipi- 
ces, for thar war no knowin’ where they 
might lead to.” This sound advice 
Wilder laughingly said he would re- 
member, but Bill afterward said that he 
“guessed he had made up his mind to 
see the thing through.” 
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The young artist had now quite for- 
saken all his old employments; he 
sketched no more, but roamed about 
the vailey, hoping and fearing another 
appearance of the Shape. Especially 
did he affect a triple waterfall that fell 
from one of the highest cliffs in the val- 
ley, as if from out the sky, into a huge 
chasm in the rock, whence it again burst 
forth after a brief imprisonment, and 
leaped madly down a second steep, and 
then, gathering itself for a final plunge, 
foaming and maddened by its short, 
rough course through the rocky channel 
that hemmed it in, sprang out triumph- 
antly into the sunny air of the valley 
beneath, and with ceaseless roar rent the 
atmosphere of the quiet vale beneath 
with its haughty blow of sound. Arrowy, 
and fluted with a thousand changing 
folds, the upper cataract fell from the blue 
sky above, and thundered with incessant 
tumult down the awful steep of space 
into which it took its plunge from the 
rocky brink far above. The deep gap in 


the gigantic wall of the valley into which 
it fell opened outward widely, and Wilder 
loved to climb up the tortuous way 
across the rugged face of the precipice 
which brought him to the foot of the 


upper or main fall. Here he sat for 
hours, listening to the blows that smote 
the air ; marking the changeful splendors 
of the cataract as it wildly flung itself 
over the cliff, a sheet of downward-flying 
snowy rockets, dashing into the ever- 
rising volume of spray and mist that rose 
from the mysterious mass of snow, ice 
and vapor that concealed the base. The 
air was laden with moisture, and was 
shrieking with sobs and soughs of wind 
that came, one knew not whence, and 
driven hither and thither by strange 
gusts that vanished one knew not where. 
Outside all was fair, sunny, and peace- 
ful. The verdant valley slept beneath 
in the summer sun; the trees pointed 
motionlessly toward the cloudless sky, 
and the warm atmosphere was burdened 
with the heat and odors of midsummer. 
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Within the dark recess where the 
great cataract roared and fell, the sun 
was obscured by rising vapors; the 
air was chilled with moisture from the 
falling torrent and the everlasting snows 
at the base of the bleak precipice, and 
was fiercely rent by the unnatural wintry 
winds that swept circling around the 
dark abyss into which the thundering 
waterfall continually poured. 

Into this fearsome place, groping pain- 
fully down the wet and slippery rocks, 
Wilder found his way. Before him 
stretched a rugged mass of rock, loose 
and broken, covered with cold, dark- 
green moss, and extending to the base 
of the fall, but bounded by a mass of 
snow and ice, behind whose broken and 
ragged eges the tremendous torrent fell, 
veiled with its own vapor and disappear- 
ing beneath the icy crust to reappear 
farther down the ravine from beneath a 
natural bridge of snow which spanned 
the raging torrent, and connected both 
sides of the recess or ravine. Far above 
rose the storm-scarred and ragged cliffs 
that frowned down upon the scene below, 
and on one tall crag, shaped like a giant’s 
thumb, sat a solitary Indian, Captain 
Dave by name, as the woodsmen say, 
who looked down with the half-curious 
eye of the stoical aborigine and saw what 
followed, as he says. 

As the reader has expected, the dazed 
and bewildered artist, looking up at the 
mighty fall that fell with fearful, sullen 
hissing from the air and shook the earth 
beneath with its weight, saw, rising from 
the densely rolling column of vapor- 
ous cloud, the Shape. The face was 
sublimely beautiful and serene in its re- 
poseful majesty. There was a mighty 
dignity about the winning smile, and a 
glorious beauty in the gigantic face that 
fascinated the poor artist beyond any- 
thing that he had everseen. No fancy, 
no ecstatic vision had ever pictured 
anything half so magically grand and 
lovely. As he looked, the face seemed 
to grow more and more human and 
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tangible; it wore an air of godliness, 
but had a sweet suggestion of human- 
ity. It rose slowly from the wreath- 
ing mist, and seemed to invite him. 
Resolving that he would go near 
enough to solve all doubts and hear if 
any sound should come from those im- 
movable lips that suggested so much 
noble sweetness, he plunged down the 
ravine and faced the blinding spray that 
roared at him as he pressed toward the 
snow-bridge spanning the vast torrent 
that chafed and foamed below. The 
wintry gales, laden with chill moisture, 
beat him back as with a cloud of wings ; 
the angry blasts shrieked about his 
head; the ten thousand hands of the 
torn gale snatched at his garments as he 
went, and strange sobs and whispers 
sounded in his ear. Across the chasm 
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he saw the Shape, pale, but not cold; 
sublime, but winning—still drifting up- 
ward to the sunlight that streamed across 
the deep recess from its opposite wall, and 
with one more desperate stride he gained 
the snow-bridge, which, weakened by 
the advancing heat of summer, shivered 
beneath his weight, sighed audibly, and 
with a dull and heavy groan, sank into 
the seething, whirling torrent beneath. 
There was one wild cry, a hand stretched 
out imploringly toward the wreath of 
mist that rose slowly from the further 
brink, and no sign of life remained save 
far above where the truth-telling Indian 
Captain Dave looked down on cataract, 
rock and foaming stream, and then si- 
lently turned away to tell the tale that I 
have told to you. 
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ly more of a mystery to strangers 
than are its productions. There are 
mountains capped with eternal snows ; 
plains scorched to dreary aridity by the 
fierce heat and powdered by abrading 
wheels ; wind-currents which hurry along 
the drifting sand dunes and make fires 
comfortable in July and August; fogs 
which search for the marrow of one’s 
bones ; and coniferous trees, whose life 
depends upon the moisture condensed 
by cold stratas ofatmosphere. So much, 
or more, is now perhaps well enough un- 
derstood by those who have lived long 
on this coast, or have studied the cli- 
matology of the State. “But do you 
call this a tropical country?” asks our 
theoretical friend, fresh from skating 
rinks and snow-drifts, as he turns a crisp, 
fragrant orange inside out, unconscious 
that it grew in California and was plucked 
less than a week ago. If you take the 
valleys of Napa and Santa Clara, than 


‘i climates of this State are hard- 


which the sun never shone 6n lovelier, 
we should say that they were hardly 
tropical. And yet they show the shading 
off of the tropics, by their delicate aca- 
cias, with a feathering spray of verdure 
as sensitive to frost as the orange tree. 
The magnolia survives the winter out of 
doors, and the cactus (century plant) 
blossoms in less than twenty years. 
The passion-vine and the whole family 
of semi-tropical creepers bloom in mid- 
winter, and the fig-tree sheds its clumsy 
leaves and rests a little, only to take on 
a richer foliage and to yield a greater 
wealth of fruit. The pomegranate is no 
more than a bush; and that and the 
lemon-tree seem to hang upon the verge 
of atropical climate, stinted and fruit- 
less, but with a tenacity of life which 
indicates a purpose to “fight it out 
on that line.” If it were more tropi- 
cal hereabouts, the country might be 
less‘ attractive to a majority of the 
most vigorous and hardy immigrants. 
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A little frost is good to thin the blood, 
and developes the quality of endur- 
ance. The oak is tougher than the 
palm, and the conquerors of the world 
live in the temperate zones. It is a mat- 
ter of little consequence if some of them 
talk through their noses, or even sing 
psalms. Cromwell’s men were of that 
ilk ; but when they swung the battle-ax, 
they cut a swath as clean as a Buckeye 
reaper. And the Scotch covenanters, 
when they pulled down their bonnets 
and went into the fight, were no less ter- 
rible that they sang the song of victory 
with a somewhat nasal twang. 

Who knows but this blending of climates 
will yet produce the perfect type of the 
coming man? You see this interlacing 
and fine shading off, so that one cannot 
tell where the line of tropical fruitage 
begins and ends. You look out on a 
mountain with its glittering and eternal 
crown of frost, and from the same win- 
dow watch the glimmer of fervent heat 


in the valley. You pluck the white 


Smyrna fig with one hand, and with the 


other the acrid apple, transplanted from 
New Hampshire. This blending of 
zones and fruits, and this increasing va- 
Jriation of climate, not according to de- 
grees of latitude, but according to wind- 
currents, sheltering mountains and pro- 
tected valleys, will never cease to have 
novelty for the stranger, or to enlist the 
interest of thoughtful residents. The 
perfect climate is the softening of ex- 
tremes—exemption from polar frosts and 
torrid heats—from the blast of the east 
wind by night, and the sun which smites 
at noonday. 

And with this blending of climates and 
fruitage, so that one would neither have 
more nor less, there is also a blending 
of races. Extremes meet and touch. 
The tropical man, with his glow of en- 
thusiasm and hot resentments ; the man 
of colder blood and dogged persistence, 
from the far north; and the broader pro- 
vincialist from the prairies of the west, 
lose their antagonisms in the more gen- 
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erous life of the new commonwealth. 
It is too early to forecast the qualities 
of a generation not yet attained to man- 
hood and womanhood. It must take 
some impression from climate and 
from the physical features of the coun- 
try. It is certain that it will be unlike 
its ancestry. Let us hope that this 
blending and perfection of semi-tropical 
and tropical fruits will be no mean sym- 
bol of the generations yet to come, when 
thought and training and culture shall 
have got past blossom-time, and we be- 
gin to pluck some riper fruit. 

Leaving this fruitage of races to ripen 
yet awhile, let us look after the tropical 
fruits whereof one may eat and be glad. 
The geographers, who appear to be 
more ignorant of the topography of the 
Pacific coast than most other people, 
affirm that California is seven hundred 
miles in length, with an average width 
of two hundred miles; and includes a 
territorial area about as large as Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and the whole of 
the New England States. Within these 
nine degrees of latitude, what is best of 
the torrid and of the temperate zones 
may be found. Scored upon the pines 
of the mountains one may see what 
depths of snow fall every winter, at 
the very time when, in the southern part 
of the State, there are not only orange 
blossoms, but a wealth of ripe and per- 
fect fruit. 

The area well adapted to orange cul- 
ture cannot be defined with accuracy 
until further experiments have been 
made ; but it is certain that it is hardly 
less in extent than the whole State of 
Massachusetts. The great county of San 
Diego, which borders on lower California 
and Arizona, contains many thousand 
acres of land suitable for orange growing. 
Of its more than eight millions of acres, 
two millions are estimated to be fit for 
general cultivation, and the greater part of 
this is within tropical influences suited to 
the growth of the orange tree ; although 
it is by no means certain that the orange 
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will flourish where the soil and climate 
appear to be favorable. There must 
be shelter from sweeping winds, and 
either natural moisture, or such facili- 
ties for ivrigation that the young trees 
can be nursed along for, say, the first 
three years. And yet there may be 
found at the old town of San Diego, one 
solitary orange tree now in a bearing 
condition. So far as we are advised, 
there never was another. At San Luis 
Rey, the seat of the old Mission on the 
coast, about forty-six miles north of San 
Diego, there is an orange orchard of 
moderate extent, where the fruit comes 
to perfection. And this, save here and 
there perhaps a straggling tree, includes 
all the orange culture of this county, 
which justly boasts of the softest and 
blandest climate on the coast, and in the 
interior, as at Fort Yuma, the hoitest 
in the world. 

Only a small part of San Bernardino 
county is adapted to the growth of 
oranges, for although the heat is great 


enough, there are too many sharp frosts 
in winter, on account of the proximity of 
snow-crowned mountains., There are a 
few sheltered valleys, however, upon the 
western side of the county, where the 
orange flourishes with no more than the 


usual attention and care. But there 
are no large orange groves in this 
county. 

At present, the orange-growing inter- 
est centres in Los Angeles county. Ten 
years ago there were hardly more than 
twenty-five hundred orange trees in the 


whole county, and very few of these pro-’ 


duced any fruit. Five years afterwards 
the number of trees had increased to 
five thousand and upwards. Now, there 
are upwards of ten thousand trees in 
bearing condition ; and it is estimated 
that more than a hundred thousand 
young trees have been started in nurse- 
ries and orchards during the past sea- 
son. ‘Everybody is planting orange 
trees,” said one of our informants; 
which, reduced to a sober statement, we 
Vor. I-18. 
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take it, is that orange culture is fast be- 
coming a leading interest in this beauti- 
ful county. One of the oldest orchards 
contains about 2000 trees grown from 
seedlings planted about sixteen years 
ago. This orchard is in full bearing 
condition, and the product averages 
about I500 oranges to each tree, al- 
though some trees will produce nearly 
double this number, reaching as high 
occasionally as 4000. Anoiher orchard 
contains upwards of 1600 trees planted 
eight years ago, and: just coming into 
bearing condition. These are the largest 
bearing orchards, although more ‘ex- 
tensive ones, we believe, have been 
planted, and the older ones are contin- 
ually enlarged. At Anaheim, the centre 
of the German vine-growing interest, 
the orange does not appear to thrive 
well; and there are districts at a very 
little remove from flourishing orchards, 
where little or nothing can be done in 
orange culture. 

The orange grows moderately well in 
some of the sheltered valleys of Santa 
Barbara county, although few successful 
experiments have as yet been made. 
But we never saw better oranges than 
some which were grown near Folsom 
in Sacramento county. Successful exper- 
iments have also been made as far north 
as Butte county ; and more recently it 
has been ascertained that the orange 
will do well on a large area in Kern 
county. 

One authority sets down the num- 
ber of oranges received from Los An- 
geles, and sold in the market of San 
Francisco during the past year, at 724,- 
450; lemons, 91,500; limes, 25,4000. 
But during the same time there were im- 
ported from Mexico, the Society and 
Hawaiian Islands, and from other for- 
eign territory, 2,000,000 oranges ;_ 1,000,- 
000 limes ; 20,000 pine apples ; 30,0co 
bunches of bananas and plantains, and 
350,000 cocoa-nuts ; the aggregate value 
of which was but little short of a quar- 
ter of a million of dollars. And not 
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only might every dollar’s worth of this 
fruit have been grown in this State, but as 
much more for the export trade. There 
is no danger that tropical fruit-growing 
will ever be overdone in California. 
The market’ demand at home and in 
the neighboring States, will always be 
greater than the supply. 

“Ts orange-growing a profitable pur- 
suit?” is a common form of enquiry. 
According to our data, the annual prod- 
uct of each full bearing tree will net 
about $50. The number of trees upon 
an acre ranges from sixty to eighty. 
Taking the smallest number, you find 
the total value of fruit from a single 
acre, to be $3,000. An orange or- 
chard of thirty acres in full bearing, with 
an average yield, would turn out a crop 
worth $90,000. Is there any other kind 
of fruit culture more promising than this ? 
There are thousands of acres of land 
which can be had at prices ranging from 
two to ten dollars an acre, which are 
probably just as well adapted to orange 
culture as that now covered by the most 
promising orchards. There are hun- 
dreds of men who have delved in mines 
only to become poorer year by year. 
Had these men gone into the southern 
part of the State ten years ago, and 
planted grange groves of ten acres each, 
any reasonable ambition for a fortune 
would have been satisfied. But ten 
years is a long time to wait as time is 
reckoned here. And yet, is there any 
better place to wait than under genial 
skies, where the same sun which flushes 
the orange is a perpetual joy to the weak 
and the strong—to old men and to 
children ? 

There is one other fact to be noted : 
No oranges which are brought to this 
market rate so high as to quality, as 
those brought from the southern coun- 
ties of this State. The Tahiti orange 
is sour or insipid, because it must be 
picked green in order to stand the voy- 
age of not less than forty days, before it 
can be laid down here. Of half a dozen 
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cargoes examined, we did not find a 
single lot approaching in quality that of 
the Los Angeles county orange; al- 
though the latter is produced from the 
same seed .as those of the Society Is- 
lands. Every winter one may see con- 
siderable lots of decayed oranges land- 
ed from these islands, which are bought 
for the purpose of stocking the nurser- 
ies in southern California. The Los 
Angeles orange is suffered to remain 
upon the tree until fully ripe, because it 
is within three days of the market. It 
begins to ripen in December, and may 
be considered in its prime in January. 
It disappears from the market again 
sometime in March or April, although 
if allowed to hang upon the tree, it may 
be kept for some months more in prime 
condition. But the blossoms begin to 
appear, and the matured fruit is gath- 
ered to make room for the next crop. 
Neither the Florida orange nor the Ha- 
vana, as they appear in the New York 


markets, are quite up to the standard of 
the California orange in freshness and 


perfect flavor. Much larger fruit, how- 
ever, is grown in southern Mexico and 
upon the Isthmus, but not more desira- 
ble as to quality. The orange is as certain 
as any other fruit crop in the State. 
The gopher sometimes attacks the roots 
of the tree, and now and then the aphis 
stings the leaves. But there are no 
blights and no damage from frosts, save 
to the young plants, which are extreme- 
ly sensitive to cold and to heat in the 
summer solstice. The seedlings hardly 
attain more than eight or ten inches in 
height the first year; the more common 
practice is to graft from well-known 
bearing trees, as nursery men graft seed- 
ling apple trees. When the full growth 
is attained, which requires from twelve 
to fourteen years, the tree is then about 
twenty-five feet in height, and the top, 
measured outside of foliage, is from 
twenty-five to thirty feet in diameter. 
And whether in June or January, he who 
would have anything more enchanting 
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than an orange orchard had better start 
for Paradise at once. 

And wherever on this coast the orange 
tree flourishes, there its tart sister, the 
lemon tree, will grow also. It is evena 
more beautiful tree in the matter of foli- 
age, with a leaf of a lighter green, and 
branches more irregular. It is easily 
propagated either from seed or cuttings. 
The tree comes into bearing in eight or 
nine years, and is probably at perfect 
maturity at sixteen years. The two 
varieties best known are the Sicily and 
the Malaga. Both fruit abundantly, and 
the net returns are said to be even greater 
ona given area than from the orange 
crop. One instance* is cited where the 
yield of five lemon trees twelve years 
old was sold for $510. Eighty trees 
may be set on an acre, and if at matur- 
ity the yield were as great as in the in- 
stance cited, the product of an acre of 
lemon trees would exceed $4,000 for a 
single season. Another species, known 
as the Chinese lemon, is very prolific, 


and the fruit grows to a much larger 
It has a very thick rind, and for 
this reason and because of its rank 
growth, it does not find favor in the mar- 
ket. The flavor is said to be good; and 
the acid for drink is not inferior to that 


size. 


of the more popular varieties. It grows 
on a shrub, never attaining the size of a 
tree, but a more beautiful hedge never 
was formed than may be grown from the 
Chinese lemon shrub ; and the fruit will 
more than pay for all the space occupied 
in the garden, or elsewhere, as a hedge 
plant. This variety is also quite hardy, 
and will probably thrive anywhere in the 
State, save at elevations where there is 
much frost and snow. 

The lime is associated with the lemon, 
and the climate and soil suited for one 
are adapted to the other. Those brought 
to market from Southern California ap- 
pear to be of good size and quality, quite 
equal to any which are imported. Both 
the fruit and juice are articles of mer- 
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chandise, the latter being used exten- 
sively on ship-board to prevent scurvy. 

The olive tree grows vigorously in all 
the milder valleys. At nearly all the old 
Mission stations there are orchards of 
greater or less extent. Indeed, nearly 
all the bearing trees in the State are 
comprised within these limits. The old- 
est olive orchard in the United States 
is said to be at Mission San Diego, 
where there are two hundred and twenty- 
seven trees, upwards of eighty years old, 
and in good bearing condition. The 
trees were early cultivated by the Mis- 
sion Fathers, who never lost their love 
of good olive oil to make the face to 
shine, or wine to make the heart glad. 
But it is singular that they paid little or 
no attention to the cultivation of oranges ; 
although the pear trees of their planting 
attest their love for this genial fruit ; and 
the mission grape which they introduced 
is still the main reliance of many vini- 
culturists for wine making purposes. 
There are some fine olive trees in the 
Mission orchard at Santa Cruz, which 
are not much younger than the Mission. 
The fruit ripens in this place, say in the 
month of March, and when the highest 
peaks of the coast range are tipped with 
snow. There is a fine contrast in the 
foliage of the orange and the olive tree ; 
the one having the most intense green, 
and the other a grey ash color, sub- 
dued into quietest harmony with rock 
and cloud and the dull earth. Some 
old olive trees are to be found in the 
Santa Clara valley, which are of histori- 
cal interest. Enthusiasts assert that 
olive oil, beside its value for salad pur- 
poses, is a good substitute for butter—of 
which there can be no doubt, provided 
the butter is made after the Syrian 
fashion of churning the milk in a goat- 
skin with the hair inside. 

Your inert, dumpy Oriental takes 
naturally to olive oil; but rarely those, 
who have within reach such butter as 
the’ best English or American dairy- 
men know how to make. The value of 
olives for pickles and for oil, as articles 
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of merchandise, is now so well known, 
that several young orchards have re- 
cently been planted ; the largest of these 
is at Santa Barbara, and contains about 
thirty acres. The olive is propagated 
from cuttings ; and about the older trees 
there are abundance of “ suckers,” which, 
by careful planting, make the germs of 
new trees. 

A few experiments have been made 
with the pine apple and the banana, but 
hardly enough to determine whether 
these fruits can be cultivated here at a 
profit, although it is pretty certain that 
each will come to perfect maturity in the 
warmest valleys of southern California. 
The pomegranate flourishes well, and the 
fruit in its season may often be seen in 
the San Francisco market. The seeds 
are of considerable value for medicinal 
purposes. The almond tree grows vig- 
orously, and fruits to perfection in all 
the southern counties, and in most of 
the valleys throughout the State. Wher- 
ever the olive will live there the almond 
is at home. The “soft-shell” almond 
and the citron are very prolific, and large 
quantities could be reared for export. 
The date palm has also a vigorous life. 

The fig tree in all its varieties grows 
everywhere, on the plains and in the 
valleys. In the lower counties it yields 
two crops in the year; while further 
north one crop is brought to perfection ; 
and the second putting-forth often withers 
.and falls off. The fig is a rank grower, 
and is easily propagated from cuttings ; 
the better varieties yield in wonderful 
profusion, chief among which is the 
white Smyrna, which may be found fresh 
in the market for some weeks. It is 
singular that while the fruit is abundant 
and perfect, the home-dried fig does not 
compare in quality with the imported ar- 
ticle. It is idle to talk about crowding 
out imported figs, untilsome more suc- 
cessful experiments have been made in 
curing our own. The cacti family are at 
home in all the southern counties ; and 
along the borders of Arizona there are 
varieties of almost gigantic size. It 
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yields a fruit highly appreciated by the 
natives, but is little cultivated by Amer- 
icans for that or any other purpose. It 
is readily propagated by cutting off the 
upper joints, or leaves, and setting them 
in the ground edgewise, like a half-bur- 
ied plate. Hedges are easily made 
in this way, which once seen brist- 
ling in savage ferocity, are a thing 
to be detested always. If one must 
have a cactus hedge, why not introduce 
that pleasant adjunct, the cobra? 

The grape, of course, is not a tropical 
fruit, but there is not a variety so tender 
that it will not flourish on California soil. 
Nearly forty varieties are now growing 
here which could not be propagated in 
the Atlantic States with any encourage- 
ment, north of the Carolinas. The raisin 
grape (Fiher Zagos) finds a genial soil 
and comes to maturity without a single 
drawback. The grapes are easily con- 
verted into raisins of excellent quality. 
Very good raisins of a second grade 
have also been made from the Mission 
grape, for domestic use. Some experi- 
ments have been made with Zante cur- 
rants, which turned out very well. 
Many tropical plants and seeds have 
been brought from the Isthmus and from 
the islands of the Pacific; and while 
some ventures have failed, many others 
have been successful. The list of use- 
ful shrubs and plants which have been 
domesticated in this way is constantly 
increasing, and some of them promise to 
add materially to the wealth of the State. 

We have chosen rather to indicate, 
than to set forth, with minuteness of 
detail, the tropical and semi-tropical re- 
sources of California. What a future 
awaits a State with such a limitless ca- 
pacity to produce all that is best in the 
torrid and temperate zones! There are 
millions of acres over which will yet 
run the ripple of the ripening harvest, 
and other millions where wheat will 
blend with the olive, and the never-fad- 
ing verdure of orange groves will en- 
circle the home and drop down golden 
fruit as a perpetual benediction. 
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NOBLE egotism is the sublimest 
A of virtues; a false egotism, the 
weakest of all inanities, or the most 
flagrant of crimes. Lindley Murray 
notwithstanding, “myself” and “thy- 
self” really divide the world between 
them, and “himself” is only some- 
body to be talked about, to keep “me” 
and “thee” in countenance. And when 
the simplification is carried still fur- 
ther, and “myself” only becomes an- 
other spelling for “ thyself,” and egotism 
developes into a generous /uzsm, the 
acme of human attainment is reached, 
and the great Teacher’s work ended: “I 
in them, and thou in me, that they may 
be made perfect in one.” A proper 
recognition of one’s individuality; a 
proper respect for it ; atrue posing of the 
ego amidst a world full of bustling egos; 
that is the perfection of culture, that is 
focusing all precepts of philosophy and 
religion in the one lens of a pure heart. 
Coleridge hit it exactly: “‘ The best, the 
most Christian-like pity one can show, is 
to take pity on his own soul ; the best, the 
most acceptable service he can render, 
is to do justice and show mercy to him- 
self.” 

Admitting organic structure in the 
race, still the radix is an ego, propa- 
gating only egos, each self-centred, self- 
governed and complete. A man is not 
a broken limb of humanity. He is him- 
selfa tree. He is nota fragment of a 
whole—as the little girl, in her conster- 
nation, thought her new-found kittens 
were the old cat broken all to pieces— 
but is himself a whole. He cannot 
properly be lumped off with any minor- 
ity or majority, with church or world, 
sheep or goats. He is always a unit, 
and counts one somewhere. 

In physical constitution, each individ- 
ual is a study by himself. His resem- 


blances never approximate identity. The 
tout ensemble of his differences would 
make a formidable problem in arithmetic. 
His house of clay, in architectural de- 
signs and an infinity of nice details, may 
always be distinguished from his neigh- 
bor’s. It needs no number to designate 
it. It requires no ringing of the bell to 
learn if he is at home. He keeps his 
own house. He is always init. It is 
never—“ To Let.” There is no May- 
day uproar and change. When he moves 
at last, the building itself goes to decay 
without a tenant, and over its ruins men 
still write reverently the name of him 
who was its former occupant. 

_ Temperamental and intellectual differ- 
ences are still more numerous, as they 
are also more refined and interesting. 
Each individual is a type. The same 
parental blood makes a different music 
at the heart, ripples diversely through 
the veins of each separate child. One 
is a banyan shoot, dropping to the 
ground under the parental shadow, and 
seeking to nourish itself in the soil of its 
nativity. Another detaches itself quickly, 
takes the wings of the wind, and flies 
abroad to find anywhere else than at 
home, the place and conditions of its 
growth. One stiffens itself like the oak 
in the open field, to meet all storms and 
conflicts sturdily, and to grow rugged 
and mighty thereby ; another, from the 
same stock, pliant and graceful as the 
willow, nestles by the murmuring water 
courses, and bows in quick compliance, 
when it hears even from afar, the thun- 
dering chariots of the royal wind. One 
mind absorbs knowledge like the sponge, 
through every pore of the skin, and loses 
it almost as readily. Another wins its 
way only by the most patient and per- 
sistent zeal, but holds its gains for the 
eternities. One mind is matter-of-fact ; 
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another, metaphysical; another, poeti- 
cal; another, mathematical. It is not 
needful to deny family and national 
characteristics. They amount to little, 
and even these common traits are them- 
selves mottled and variegated with the 
eccentric threads of individuality. 
Moral divergence, as a matter of 
course, follows the physical and intel- 
lectual, but follows them to differentiate 
still more widely. The trunk separates 
into numerous branches, and these intoa 
tangled wilderness of spray. The grand 
thoroughfare that leads up to the town be- 
comes a multitude of thoroughfares as 
it approaches it, each one as truly au- 
thorized, as direct and safe, as the rest. 
So as we approach the august capital of 
manhood, the court and the temple with- 
in us, the ways multiply. It is no longer 
a difference of one highway or another, 
but a confused net-work of differences 
that make all identification impossible. 
Each man sees the sun, and that which 
it illustrates—truth—at a different angle 
from his neighbor. Each man’s spirit- 
ual horizon cleaves the mountains at a 
different altitude, and lies, in broken 
outline, upon a different meridian of the 
restless sea. Circumstances of birth, 
inherited propensities, nationality, ge- 
ography, government, society, schools, 
churches, food and drink even, all enter 
into the problem of moral differences 
that separate man and man. It is nota 
permutation of a few letters, but a 
whole alphabet of causes and effects; a 
multiplication and a complication of dis- 
similitudes and unlikenesses, that only 
He who knows every sparrow’s haunts 
can properly disentangle and adjust. 
But there is a more impressive witness 
to this self-hood and aloneness of the 
individual man—to this unbroken seclu- 
sion in which each person dwells apart 
from his neighbor, as truly as though a 
wall of adamant divided them—and it is 
found in self-consciousness ; it is the wit- 
ness of the man himself. “If there is one 
dream,” says Mansel, “of a false phi- 
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losophy to which beyond all others every 
moment of our consciousness gives the 
lie, it is that which subordinates the in- 
dividual to the universal, the person to 
the species ; which sees being in gener- 
alization ; which regards the living and 
conscious man as a wave on the ocean 
of the unconscious infinite ; his life a 
momentary tossing to and fro on the 
shifting tide; his destiny to be swal- 
lowed up in the formless and boundless 
universe.” Doubtless there was a time 
in the history of every person, when the 
thought of his separate individuality 
had never occurred to him. It is that 
period of our history, however, which 
we fail to count for much in the calen- 
dar of our existence. It is those earliest 
months, when instinct occupied the 
throne that reason had not yet claimed. 
It is that interregnum of animality to 
which memory offers us scarcely a clue, 
and which we think of only with a blush. 
Tennyson has beautifully alluded to it 
in his Jn Memoriam: 


“The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of his breast, 

Has never thought that ‘this is I:’ 


‘* But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of ‘I’ and ‘ me,’ 
And finds; ‘I am not what I see,’ 

And other than the things I touch.” 


That would be a most solemn and 
mysterious moment, if we could trace it 
accurately, when the idea of ego and of 
the ¢z, of the “myself” and the “thyself,” 
the birth-hour of freedom and responsi- 
bility, dawns upon the budding mind of 
the child. We can only move timidly 
here, as the infant moves from chair 
to chair, and our theories must be 
wholly tentative; but we cannot for- 
bear to enter a field so very inviting. 
Perhaps this revelation so profound and 
so important, is one that necessitates a 
kind of force at first. The currents of 
life then flood the animal nature, carry- 
ing scarcely a leaf or blossom of the 
intellectual being on their bosom. And 
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when, at last, the expanding body begins 
to sparkle with the scintillations of mind, 
it is of a mind that has come out, as it 
were, to see and to know, and not of one 
that has gone back again to reflect. 
There is evolution without involution ; 
inspection, but as yet no introspection. 
Just as the sap bearing the vigor of tree- 
life flows upward and outward in the 
early spring, clothing the naked and 
uncomely branches with its rich abund- 
ance, but is often checked and turned 
backward in its course by the unfriendly 
greeting of the capricious atmosphere, 
so in the early spring of infancy, the 
rich life of intellect flows to the exterior 
to catch the sunshine of a mother’s 
smiles, and breathe the healthful atmos- 
phere of love. But let now that sunshine 
be turned to shadow by the mother’s 
frown. Let the atmosphere become 
dark and cold through impatience or 
neglect, and the vital forces in that 
young soul will halt in their exuberant 
progress outward, turn and flow back- 
ward again to their own fountain. Are 


we mistaken in supposing that, at this | 


point, comes the great revelation ; that 
here the young immortal gets the first 
fair view of himself; that in this travail is 
born his personality? Does he not 
just here, become painfully conscious 
that he and his mother are not one? 
Does not the truth flash upon him 
out of this black cloud of sorrow that 
he is himself, and that she is herself, 
a very different self from himself; 
and from this time forth, does he not 
bristle with the sharp points of antago- 
nism, and in his little citadel begin to 
fortify a discovered self against a selfish 
world? And what is all the checkered 


human life afterwards, but a continual* 


repetition of that earliest lesson in the 
school of experience, a continual com- 
ing to oneself, a rough exception of the 
man from the humanity, a drawing of 
nice distinctions between the “I” and 
the “thou,” the things that are mine 
and the things that are thine, till one 
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enters his narrow house at last, and 
knows that there is no one of his fellows 
who cares to dispute its possession with 
him. Human experience amounts to 
little more than this, a growth of the 
ego—not necessarily a vicious and ab- 
normal growth—through a fierce wrest- 
ling with that which is not of it; a per- 
petual vibration from the general to the 
personal; the hammer of the outward 
swung against the soul of the inward. 

It is a mistaken notion that by ming- 
ling with men one loses in a measure 
his distinctive existence, and becomes 
mortised inseparably into a social order; 
that the more one deals justly and kind- 
ly by others, the more he sinks out of 
sight his own identity. Such a theory 
recognizes no higher individuality than 
that of the baldest selfishness. The 
most perfect harmony in music demands 
the utmost distinctness and perfectness 
of each separate tone. Seven individ- 
ual colors blend beautifully in the splen- 
dor of the sunlight. So it is the com- 
plete and perfect man that makes 
the perfect humanity. The perfect “I” 
is also the perfect “thou” and “he.” 
The rude jostlings of man against man 
in the diurnal revolutions of the great 
globe, may indeed wear off roughnesses, 
and soften asperities, but they also reveal 
the diamond’s many facets the clearer, 
and give toitan individual character more 
marked and indisputable. Or, to use 
another figure: in childhood, we are 
roughly chipped off, as it were, from 
the great human mass, to be massed with 
itno more forever, but rather, through a 
wide diversity, to find with it a higher 
unity. In youth, we begin to become 
statuesque, to take distinctive form and 
outline under the mallet and chisel of 
external circumstances. And finally, in 


manhood the finer touches are given, 
and the statue stands forth a distinct 
creation, a new ideal of the great Artist 
realized. 

.A mere suggestion of this truth to 
our minds calls forth at once the affirm- 
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ative nod of consciousness. No mat- 
ter what may be our special circumstan- 
ces and relations in life—waifs upon a 
tempestuous sea of being, drifting and 
driven hither and yon, or like lilies 
rooted in the soil beneath it, rocked 
to sleep amidst beauty and perfume on 
its heaving bosom—it is all the same. 
Lily or straw, fragment of floating 
wreck, or full-rigged ship bound to 
sunny port, the thought has come to us 
a thousand times on the wings of the 
silent hours ; you are a distinct creation, 
fill a distinct place, confront a distinct 
and individual destiny. Solitude is by 
no means essential to this solemn les- 
son of consciousness. The crowded 
town itself is often the barest of bare 
and lonely places. You elbow your 
way through bustling crowds of men 
and women. Your eyes are filled to their 
extended rims with visions of strange 
faces, of elegant and fantastic equipa- 
ges, of pride in silks and diamonds, of 
poverty in its more honest and truth- 
speaking livery. But the quick alterna- 
tion of sights and scenes carries a con- 
fused image to the mind. Something 
foreign and strange, something distant 
from your real self in all this phantas- 
magoria of external life, will chill your 
thought backward upon itself, and you 
will feel, maybe, most sadly and discon- 
solately alone, in the very midst of 
swarming multitudes of your own kind. 

No more does the most intimate 
friendship absorb our personality. On 
the contrary, it is unlikenesses that ever 
mingle most concordantly, commune 
most sweetly, that make the conditions 
of the highest unity in the wonderful 
marriage of souls. The dissonant 
throb, the discord in the music of 
friendly intercourse, is rather the ab- 
sence of individuality, the undue ap- 
proximation of tone, the collision of the 
part with that which is not its counter- 
part. 

It must be good for us to know this 
truth and to feel it; and especially good 
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because it is so much a great first 
truth ; sofundamental ; so muchatruth 
of our essential being, and so of all 
personal beings that God hasmade. We 
follow each his own clue out of the laby- 
rinth of the present into the mysterious 
hereafter—out of this darkness into that 
light—and no other hand but our own 
will ever clasp it. We make each his 
own path, zigzaging, tortuous though 
it may be, and no footprints but our own 
will ever be found upgn it. And as 
though this path of ours lay through a 
growth of the sensitive plant, we can 
trace in moments of higher inspiration, 
looking backwards as from mountain al- 
titudes, every sweep of the errant foot, 
clear back to its first faint ventures 
from the mother’s knee. It is evident 
that we are so made, that we so develop, 
upward or downward, through all possi- 
ble experiences of our present stage of 
being—and why not through all the 
other grades of our immortality—as 
never to quench the consciousness of 
self; as never to dissipate, but rather 
to concentrate and emphasize, the feel- 
ing of singleness and isolation that is 
inseparable from every act of reflection. 
Sometimes the curtain will be drawn 
frcm the arcanum of our natures ; some- 
times we will be compelled to look in- 
ward upon the startling spectacle of one 
sitting alone to weigh and to judge the 
world that lies at his feet. Self-con- 
sciousness is like a divinely appointed 
servant, following us everywhere ; con- 
tinually nudging our elbow, and calling 
our attention to the fact that our noblest 
patrimony is ourselves ; that we have 
souls ; that they are emphatically ours ; 
ours by right of birth, and that we can- 


-not sell our birthright ; ours by the gift 


of the Supreme Soul, and that to Him 
alone can we submit them. This 
strange, self-reminding faculty is like 
the “bird of the tolling bell” in the 
forests of South America. It sits at 
the tops of the highest trees in the 
deepest forests, and though very rarely 
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seen, is often heard. And scarcely any- 
thing can be conceived, it is said, of a 
more solitary character than the pro- 
found silence of the woods, broken by 
the metallic, and almost supernatural 
sound of this invisible bird, crying to 
us from the air, and seeming to follow 
us wherever we go. Our path lies 
through bewildering forests of mingled 
pursuits. Picking our way towards the 
ignus fatui that bear us forward, as we 
stumble on, we become absorbed and 
strangely self-regardless in our mazy 
endeavors, when, suddenly, there is 
borne to us as on the mystic tollings of 
spirit bells the startling words, “ alone! 
alone !” so befitting to recall and arouse 
us to the higher and better uses of our 
being. 

Weare born into a condition of alone- 
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ness upon which even no mother’s 
watchful ministry can intrude. We 
grow up into it as into an ever-widening 
realm. As solitary travelers we cross 
the bourne of the undiscovered country. 
And we stand at last, alone, in the pres- 
ence of Him who gave us being, to ask, 
“ Lord, is it I ?” in the grand inquisition 
of souls. No comment is needed on 
this most impressive fact. It carries a 
message on its face. The light of its 
countenance flashes into every depart- 
ment of humor, thought and activity. 
It is not all the truth, but it is one truth. 
We will leave to other hands the task 
of fashioning its companion pieces, con- 
tent that we have been permitted to 
shape and place our little contribu- 
tion, in the wonderful Mosaic of human 
thought. 





A NIGHT ON THE STEPPES. 


, LD OKOKRAY, an octogenarian 
chief of a tribe of Tchuktchi In- 
dians, had spent the day at our encamp- 
ment, at the mouth of the Kanchalan 
River, in northeastern Siberia, and at 
the close of his visit he good-naturedly 
invited me to visit his tents about eight 
miles distant. Accepting the friendly 
offer, and delighted at anything to vary 
the dreary monotony, I prevailed on one 
of our little band—an old sailor—to ac- 
company the Indian and myself on the 
projected excursion. 

It was barely four o’clock, but already 
the pale moon rode high, and innumer- 
able stars studded the heavens. To the 
westward the setting sun sank behind 
the mountains, tinging their snow-cap- 
ped summits ; the grey twilight of those 
high latitudes cast its mellow and soft 
light over the peaceful scene, and not a 
breath rippled over the frozen ground. 
Though our thermometer indicated 
many degrees below the freezing point 


in the open air, the weather was nev- 
ertheless what we called fie, for in 
Siberia the wind alone is dreaded, and 
with ample reason, as its frozen breath 
heralds the sweeping tempest. But now 
all was still and silent, and the flight of 
black ravens left a dark wake as they 
cleaved through the thick frozen atmos- 
phere—their hoarse cries blending with 
the crackling sounds on the ice, and 
imparting an added dreariness to the 
“scene. 

Such was the evening on which we 
left our own dull fireside to visit those 
of the nomade Tchuktchi. I was well 
clad in a heavy woollen suit over three 
coarse shirts of the same warm material, 
with a ponderous overcoat and thick 
muffler, besides my usual fur apparel, 
consisting of a deer skin hood ribbed 
with fur, native boots of the same mate- 
rial over fur socks lined with the soft 
coat of the Siberian fawn; and last, 
though not least, my hands were snugly 
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encased in woollen gauntlets, to which a 
pair of the northern mittens lent almost 
superfluous warmth. Thus accoutred, I 
sallied forth with fond anticipations of a 
pleasant visit. My companion was in- 
vested in a similar dress, and with light 
hearts we left the old house, fearing 
nothing from the frost, for to that we 
were inured, and few ever bundled them- 
selves up in furs save when the wind 
whistled over the plains, borrowing its 
deadly chill from the frozen rivers. 

Up steep snow slides and down the 
frosted banks, across rivers smooth and 
clear as glass, over the /undras, now 
levelled by the snow, we toiled on for 
two hours, assisting many a perilous 
ascent and descent with our long staves, 
till we arrived within sight of the In- 
dian’s camp. The dim blue smoke was 
curling in fleecy clouds from the tents, 
and settling over them like an azure 
canopy ; the women, attired in strangely 
fashioned fur dresses, adorned with a 
profusion of bright colored beads and 
leaden trinkets, were flying to and fro 
busily, preparing his evening meal for 
the truant Okokray, and numerous little 
black-eyed atoms of humanity peered 
curiously at us over the mountains of 
furs in which they were enveloped, and 
laughed and crowed merrily, clapping 
their tiny hands with delight at the 
unwonted spectacle of white men in 
woollen coats, while troops of wolfish 
dogs fastened upon us their hungry gaze. 
Such were the leading features of the 
camp, while a few hundred yards distant 
large herds of reindeer browsed peace- 
fully, their tall, branching antlers seem- 
ing inextricably mixed, and their necks 
gracefully curved, as they nibbled the 
soft Arctic moss, removing the snow 
from the the frozen hillocks with their 
hoofs. 

An air of pastoral tranquility per- 
vaded this scene of nomad life in the 
wastes of Siberia, and seen in the grey 
twilight, as the darkness slowly gathered, 
it seemed like a wonderful dream. 
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We stayed over two hours with the 
hospitable Okokray and his amiable 
though uncivilized family, and fully satis- 
fied with their kindness, we bade them 
good-night and started to return to our 
home. 

It was now nearly ten o’clock, and a 
faint beam cast its friendly light across 
the steppes. ° 

Guiding ourselves over the trackless 
waste bya star, we walked along briskly 
for a couple of hours, feeling no incon- 
venience whatever from the frosty night, 
our heavy clothing being ample, and to- 
gether with the sharp exercise, making 
the only trouble we experienced that of 
being over-dressed. Tired and exhaust- 
ed, at last we sat down to make a more 
careful survey of the surroundings. Our 
landmarks (banks of snow) were nowhere 
to be seen; we had either passed them, 
or, which semed improbable, had not 
yet arrived at their site. While anx- 
iously weighing these circumstances, 
our consultation was interrupted by a 
distant pattering sound on the snow, 
followed soon after by the appearance of 
a dog, whose joyous bark—as he came 
bounding over the plain, wagging his 
tail and expressing joy as only dogs 
can—proclaimed him a friend. We soon 
recognized the new-comer as Koyuta, 
our favorite hunter and a full blooded 
Russian. 

This dog had always been shy with 
the men of our party, save when a rifle 
slung across our shoulders indicated 
that we were on a hunting expedition ; 
then Koyuta became friendly and ap- 
peared to be entirely in his native ele- 
ment; and certainly I have seen few dogs 
more expert in capturing a bird on the 
water, or running down the fleet-footed 
fox, than our favorite. We were not a 
little surprised at the cordiality which 
he now exhibited, and expected that 
when he discovered that we were not 
after game, his friendliness would cease 
and perchance he would again leave us 
undisturbed to our anxious consultation. 
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But no; he trotted up to my side and 
laying his head on my lap, fixed his eyes 
intently on mine, then he darted, away 
straight ahead, in an opposite direction 
to the one which we had been traveling. 

Accepting the mute invitation thus 
eloquently proffered, and trusting to his 
instinct, we followed the intelligent ani- 
fnal and trudged on for a couple of hours 
more; but soon a fresh breeze sprang 
up, and the piercing blast whistled 
through our clothing, causing fearful 
pain. 

Again we sat down exhausted, for 
cramps now stiffened our limbs, and the 
heavy woollen garments seemed to have 
lost their warmth. The dreadful con- 
viction then dawned on my mind, that 
we were lost. Lost in a great Siberian 
desert! Thirst added its pangs, for if 
even we had succeeded in removing the 
frozen wrappers from our mouths, we 
could not have slaked it, as to have 
eaten the snow would have been to in- 
crease the thirst a hundred fold. To 
rest on the treacherous steppes was to 
court death. So still we tramped on, 
though disheartened and footsore. 

I shall not soon forget that fearful 
walk—that race for dear life. At times 
one or the other of us sank down on the 
ice, and at such moments—moments 
replete with danger—the poor Koyuta 
licked our cold faces and howled com- 
passionately. More often, we assailed 
each other with such blows as our en- 
feebled arms could deal ; rough treatment 
truly, but necessary in this extreme 
emergency. Once my companion struck 
me a severe blow for the purpose of 
rousing me up, but forgetful of the 
friendly intention, I lashed myself into 
a terrible passion, and with every nerve 
quivering with rage and the blood seeth- 
ing in my veins, I returned the blow. 
The next moment my ungoverned tem- 
per subsided, and almost with tears I 
recalled the insult. The noble old sail- 
or’s heart was touched, and during the 
remainder of that frightful night he be- 
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came as kind and tender as a woman. 
That passion was wild and unseemly, 
but nevertheless it saved my life. 

Tramp! tramp! for the alternatives 
were momentous and clearly defined: 
Life on the one hand—death on the 
other. To render our desperate situa- 
tion still more terrible, even the ele- 
ments seemed to be marshalling against 
us. A low, muttering noise, swelling 
louder and louder as the moments found 
us crawling along, told of the storm 
about to burst upon us; dark clouds 
chased each other in the heavens—the 
Pourga was at hand! Few readers 
understand the terrible significance of 
the Pourga? It is the Siberian tem- 
pest; a furious outpouring of the ele- 
ments ; the god of storms leading his 
dread hosts to battle ; hurricanes jost- 
ling each other in their mad career, 
scattering tons of snow, tearing even 
the frozen rivers from their beds, and 
hurling huge masses across the plains 
to meet and crush each other in furious 
collision—a battle of Titans, where the 
tempest hurls the ice, the ice crushes 
the snow, and the snow sweeps along in 
blinding clouds, obscuring everything. 

Death, too, stalks abroad in the 
Pourga, and the reindeer cower and 
huddle together, their piteous cries 
drowned in the hoarse voice of the 
storm. The dogs then crouch close to 
the snow, and the foxes seek their deep- 
est burrows. It is then that the wolves 
and jackals prowl abroad in savage 
hordes, seeking their victims under the 
mantling of the storm, and the affrighted 
deer cower yet lower and quiver with 
terror when the howl of these terrible 
savages is borne on its wild breath. 

In one of these Pourgas, on another 
occasion, I had walked to a house about 
twenty-five or thirty yards distant from 
the one in which I lived, had reached my 
destination in a few moments, and was 
lost while returning. At this short dis- 
tance, a house twenty-five feet square and 
twelve feet high was obscured and com- 
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pletely hidden by the drifting snow! In 
vain I made several attempts and sought 
by every means to coax a house-dog to 
lead me home; every moment I strayed 
farther and farther, and not even the re- 
peated reports of firearms from the house 
by which my comrades sought to guide 
me home, reached my benumbed ears. 
At last, groping my way through the 
flying mass, I stumbled on the building. 
This occurred in the month of February, 
and thenceforward a stout cord was 
stretched between the two houses, made 
fast at each end at an elevation of four 
feet, and even then great difficulty was 
often experiencéd in finding the cord, 
covered as it sometimes became by large 
banks of snow. These perilous trips 
from house to house were made because 
the entire party ate in common in the 
main building. 

Such the Siberian Pourga, and in al- 
most such a one were we lost and house- 
less in the desert. 

Can it be wondered then that in this 
situation the blood curdled in our veins ; 
that our limbs refused obedience ; that 
the brain seemed to have become para- 
lyzed ; while death wrapped its icy coils 
around our hearts, and despair entered 
where hope had fled? With death star- 
ing me on every side, I murmured a 
short prayer, and commending my soul 
to the mercies of the Lord of the Storms, 
I sank down to perish on the inhospit- 
able tundras. 

Koyuta appeared to comprehend and 
sympathize with the resolve, and with a 
howl the faithful beast lay down beside 
me. In a second I was asleep— that 
tranquil sleep which heralds freezing and 
death. My last thought was with the 
dear ones in my own distant home, and 
in pleasing array visions of all the loved 
ones, even to the lowliest objects in that 
happy home—the old gabled roof; the 
trim gardens ; even Cesar, the venerable 
house-dog—all defiled past me in long 
procession, tinging my latest moments 
of consciousness with a happiness that 
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almost abated the rigor of the fate to 
which I seemed doomed. 

But soon a warm breath fanned my 
icy cheeks, and I could almost /ee/ the 
intensity of the gaze fastened on me from 
two glittering eyes that seemed to move 
every time I did, and to be zealously 
regarding my slightest motion. I open- 
ed my eyes and encountered that gazé 
as the fluttering bird meets that of the 
serpent. Rooted to the spot, I yielded, 
powerless, to the fascination; but the 
animal, doubtless tired of its position, 
shifted uneasily and placed its huge icy 
paws on my cold forehead. The move- 
ment restored me to consciousness. 
With fearful apprehension that I lay in 
the clutches of a wolf, I leaped to my 
feet with a wild yell, and sprang towards 
the beast, which crouched, where a mom- 
ent before I had lain completely at its 
mercy—its body hidden in the gloom, 
nothing but those eager, glittering eyes 
visible. Alarmed, the animal darted 
away with a dismal howl. The moon, 
rising from a mass of dark clouds, re- 
vealed the fast retreating figure. Alas! 
it was Koyuta which my, excited imagi- 
nation had supposed a wolf, and in terror 
at my strange behavior, the faithful dog 
had fled, leaving me alone—alone with 
the muttering storm on the bleak step- 
pes, for my comrade too had disappeared 
during my short sleep. Still the storm 
thundered, the snow drifted, and the 
riven ice clashed in the storm. 

Again a rough shake awoke me, and 
looking up languidly, I beheld my com- 
panion—returned with the glad intelli- 
gence that we would yet be saved—news 
that in me awoke no emotion whatever. 
Life was at its ebb, and even a slight 
exertion to prolong it seemed poor ex- 
change for the tranquil sleep in which 
my soul would have yielded itself up to 
God. My friend expostulated gently, 
but finding arguments of no avail, he 
seized me by the arm, and himself al- 
most fainting, dragged me along with 
superhuman effort. 
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This treatment proved my salvation, 
inasmuch as by restoring some warmth 
to my blood, it kindled anew the desire 
to live. I was yet young, and life with 
all its ambitions, successes, and pleas- 
ures dawned upon my torpid brain, and 
enhanced a hundred-fold that natural 
instinct of life so natural to our weak 
race. 

A third time, then, we toiled along 
side by side, till we arrived at the foot of 
a large snow-covered bluff rising ab- 
ruptly from the margin of the river, and 
mounting this bluff, we surveyed the view 
with careful anxiety. It was now past 
four o’clock, and gravely we pondered 
over the prospect ; exertion in the cor- 
rect path might save us, while it was 
evident that under no circumstances 
could we survive another hour in the 
open air. Noting carefully and with 


straining eyes the snow banks, the 
boulders of ice scattered over the river, 
and the positions of even the smallest 
twigs not uprooted by the subsiding 


storm, with a shout of joy we beheld by 
the pale light of the dawning morn the 
tall spars of a wreck sunk in the harbor. 
It was the wreck of the ill-fated vessel 
which, nine months before, had borne 
me away from friends and civilization to 
this frozen and inhospitable land. We 
now knew that we were barely ten miles 
from home. Home! The home to 
which we now travelled, animated with 
fresh hope, was a rude wooden structure 
devoid of elegance, making no preten- 
sions to architectural beauty. Yet how 
happy we felt in anticipation of again 
enjoying its friendly shelter, and a snug 
seat by the warm fire that burned cheer- 
ily within those shrunken frost-covered 
boards. As we walked, our garments, 
frozen stiff during the night, creaked and 
crackled at every step. My comrade, 
now wild with joy, rushed ahead leaving 
me to follow at my own pace. In justice 
to him, however, I must say that my ap- 
pearance warranted his belief that I 
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would reach the house unaided with 
safety. 

I had now walked over thirty miles in 
the teeth of a Siberian storm. The events 
of a life had been crammed into one long, 
terrible, death-fraught night! Reason, 
tottering before, now succumbed, and in 
sight of the fleecy clouds of blue smoke 
mantling over the long-sought haven, my 
strength failed, a film came over my eyes 
and my limbs quivered ; I whirled round 
and round, and with a stifled cry of 
despair, fell unconscious on the frozen 
bay: Salvation at hand yet impotent to 
save ; near the house, yet doomed not to 
cross the threshold ! 

Fora long time after, I was uncon- 
scious of the terrible fate from which I 
had been saved; the incoherence of 
delirium suggesting fears to my friends 
that though life might perhaps be saved, 
I would forever be a lunatic! The faces 
around me, when I first awoke.to con- 
sciousness, were mournful and pitying ; 
the storm had spent its fury, and calm 
had succeeded. No sound disturbed 
the quiet of the darkened room in which 
I lay. 

The rest of my story is soon told. As 
may be supposed, my companion, on 
reaching the house, had alarmed them 
with a statement of my condition, and, 
brave as ever, my gallant friends came 
promptly to the rescue. A moment 
later, and they might have been too 
late. I was found on the ice, and with 
one knee bent, apparently engaged in a 
fearful though silent struggle with an 
imaginary assailant. In the fierceness 
of the encounter my hands became un- 
covered, and they were black and stiff 
when my friends reached the spot; my 
limbs were deadened, and it was found 
impossible to bend them without danger 
of snapping them into pieces ; the foam 
frozen on my lips, hung in pendant 
icicles, while I was totally unconscious, 
and in that state I had hurled my gloves 
away. , 
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Who was this phantom of my brain, or 
was itareal assailant? Could it have 
been Death with whom I wrestled in 
that silent, deadly and unwitnessed 
struggle? Alone, on the frozen river, 
was it the natural instinct which sup- 
ported me ina battle where the implaca- 
ble Angel sought to bereave the half- 
lifeless clay of its immortal tenant ? 
Who can tell ? 


I was badly frozen. By the application 
of friction to the injured parts, the frost 
was gradually extracted from all but the 
right hand, which resisted every effort. 
A fortnight after, mortification com- 
menced to creep over the black and 
swollen surface, and an amputation be- 
came necessary. 

Thanks to the improvidence of my 
employers, the station only boasted an 
incomplete medicine chest, and the 
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‘ N JHEN I was twenty-one years 

old, I was a student in Philadel- 
phia. I had labored tediously through 
half of my allotted term at College. 
With a strong love for art, my father’s 
preference and imperative orders had 
forced me to adopt his own profession, 
that of medicine, utterly against my 
own inclination. As a matter of course, 
I had few acquaintances and fewer 
friends among my college class-mates. 
I lived and moved and had my actual 
earthly being in a pleasant circle of ar- 
tists and lovers of art, into which I had 
been casually thrown and cordially re- 
ceived soon after my first arrival in the 
city. My residence was in a building de- 
voted chiefly to studios, but containing 
several apartments besides, which were 
nominally, when empty, to rent to any 
responsible people, but which were al- 
most always occupied as rooms in such 
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amputating tools were recruited from a 
carpenter’s box. 

Convalescence was not the least of 
my troubles, and for a long time I lay 
completely helpless in a bunk, the sides 
of which were coated with hoar-frost 
and admitted the wind, and at times 
even the fine snow found its way through 
the numerous crevices ; not the smallest 
item of discomfort being coarse and im- 
proper diet. It soon became apparent 
that—from want of proper instruments, 
or surgical instruments of any kind— 
the amputation had been performed in 


‘an incomplete manner, and another and 


more skillful one became necessary. 
At Honolulu this was ably performed ; 
but the already-mutilated and almost 
lifeless remainder of the unfortunate 
hand dangling at my side will be a last- 
ing and mournful memento of my night 
on the Steppes. 


ABOUT HER. 


a building almost always will be, by 
those who have some sort of interest, 
near or remote, in the tastes and pro- 
fessional habits of the majority of the 
occupants. 

The lessee of the house, Mrs. Wil- 
ton, was the elderly widow ofa landscape 
painter, who when he died had left more 
reputation than fortune behind him ; and 
to all of us permanent dwellers she was 
house mother and a friend as well; 
especially to those of us living, as I 
did, in her own immediate domain, the 
uppermost floor of the five which made 
the building. 

We used to have pleasant times 
there. This upper floor was a little 
colony of some twenty members, almost 
all by itself in the heart of a great city. 
Entirely so but for the kindred points 
at which it touched its neighbors on the 
floors below. Coming home at night- 
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fall was coming home for good till 
morning, with but few exceptions, for 
nearly all who called it home. Each 
one was his or her own house-keeper 
and cook, and the odor of impending 
dinners, fragrance less familiar to the 
wealthier people down stairs, pervaded 
every evening the long corridor of our 
floor. It came through the open doors 
of the different rooms, from the little 
stoves in each, and floated away through 
the ventilating sky-lights in the roof. 

Home for good till morning, because 
there was no reason for going out. The 
colony held its own resources for amuse- 
ment. A musician lived there, since 
and now famous and rich, who had or- 
ganized an orchestra and a quartette 
club. An author, whose name is better 
known now than he ever dared dream 
then it would be, started a histrionic so- 
ciety, for which he wrote parlor-plays. 
And our artists, some of whom are dead 
to-day, some popular and wealthy, some 
still Bohemian and struggling and cheer- 
ful as in the old times, were singers, 
actors, property-men, or costumers as 
occasion required. 

At the time I mention, at the close of 
my second year of study, two artist 
sisters—English girls—and Mrs. Wilton 
were the only ladies on our floor. 

Just then one suite of rooms in the 
colony was vacant. Its former occu- 
pant had gone to New York with.a defi- 
nite prospect of a larger income than 
his profession gave him in Philadelphia. 
But on coming home one night after a 
hard day’s work, to my surprise I found 
the vacant rooms empty no longer. As 
I passed their outer door, a young lady 
in deep mourning was directing a porter 
in regard to the moving of some trunks 
that stood in the corridor ; and as she 
spoke, two others, also in dresses of 
black, came through the open doorway 
to assist her. Lifting my hat, I passed 
them too quickly to discern their faces. 

After my dinner that evening, as I 
sat talking with an artist neighbor, our 
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landlady knocked at my door. She open- 
ed it at my summons and came in. She 
wanted us tocome to her parlor to meet 
some young relatives of hers who had 
arrived that afternoon from the country, 
from some little village in the interior 
of the State, on their first visit to the 
city and their first attempt to earn their 
own living. They were well educated 
girls, she said ; each one accomplished, 
in fact, in her own way. One knew 
something of singing, another could 
teach the piano, and the third, who had 
been used to taking charge of her fath- 
er’s house, she was sure would make 
a good wife forsomebody. Their father, 
poor things, was supposed to be very 
well off in his lifetime, but when he 
died, some six months before, his estate 
was found to be horribly involved ; and 
when it came to be settled the girls were 
left without apenny. They had written 
to her and asked her advice, and she 
had found a place ina thread-store for 
one, and several music pupils for an- 
other; but Linda, the one who knew 
something of singing, had nothing to do 
so far. So she had given them her va- 
cant rooms and told them to stay there 
as long as they liked, and pay her their 
rent whenever they could. She knew 
we should like them, and was sure they 
would feel at home after a little while ; 
and she thought the best way to effect 
this latter purpose would be for any or 
all of us on the floor who could do so, 
to look into her parlor casually dur- 
ing the evening, and get acquainted with 
them. Sol called and made their ac- 
quaintance. 

Mary, the oldest of the three, was the 
gne who had kept house for her father, 
and the one who was going to the 
thread-store. It was she whom I had 
seen at her door directing the porter. 
She was about twenty-three years old, 
tall, dark, and with a face which would 
have been handsome had it not shown 
lines of care altogether too deep for her 
age ; she looked like a woman who had 
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notonly borne responsibilities and trials, 
but who had taken them at their full 
value and heir heaviest weight. A 
woman with too little elasticity of dis- 
position. So little, that I could imagine 
her meeting some sorrow some day that 
would crush her beyond any chance of 
mental reaction. Perhaps even creating 
it if it would not come ; fighting unreal 
disaster and falling under shadowy blows. 

Florence taught. music. She was a 
little, characterless, forceless blonde, 
relying wholly upon Mary and Mrs. 
Wilton for aid and suggestions ; ready 
to visit her pupils or to do anything 
. else that they told her to, but entirely 
unable to originate an idea herself. 
She was the youngest sister, and was 
at that time about seventeen; she was 
sure I would like her sister Mary, but 
felt doubtful regarding my opinion of 
Linda. Linda was cold and severe; 
she was afraid of herattimes. Still Linda 
was very handsome. People said so, at 
least. 

I was talking with Florence before 
either of her sisters came in. While 
she spoke of Linda, the door opened 
and they entered. People did well to 
call her handsome. That is, people 
whose vocabulary held no better word 
by which to characterize her more 
justly. She was above medium height, 
with a figure whose outlines were those 
of feminine perfection, whose motions 
were embodied grace. She was a bru- 
nette in every respect save her eyes, 
which were gray. They were strange 
eyes. At their owner’s conscious or un- 
conscious bidding they were imperious 
or tender, merciless in their iron hard- 
ness or lustrous and melting and look- 
ing passionate love. To describe her 
face in detail would be like analyzing a 
Pauline rose. That so many petals 
make up its absolute beauty. each petal 
a living ideal of what a crimson rose- 
leaf should be, tells all. And sol say 
of Linda’s face in its several features. 

There is a head of the first Emperor 
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by Paul Delaroche, where an inflexible 
purpose, reckless of good or evil, 
shadows the beauty of the face. A pur- 
pose born of irresistible will triumphant 
over despair. 

I had talked but a few minutes with 
Linda after our first introduction, when 
at a pause in the conversation something 
that she or I had said threw her into a 
momentary reverie. At that time I had 
never seen this painting by Delaroche. 
But a long while after, when it was fa- 
miliar to me, I recognized in the Emper- 
or’s look the expression the reverie gave 
her. A prophetic instinct might have 
told me what such a look might mean 
when seen on the face of a young girl 
with vigorous vitality, a keen and well- 
developed intellect, and passions held 
only in check, like hounds in leash, by 
a will stronger than they. Might have 
told me, but did not then. With added 
years it would have done so. No: at 
the time it gave me nothing more thana 
little better knowledge of her character, 
as I fancied; fancied, I fear, with but 
slight foundation ; but neither then nor 
in its frequent repetition, as we knew 
each other longer, did a suspicion of the 
events it might foreshadow cross my 
mind. 

The evening passed away very pleas- 
antly. Despite her air of settled mel- 
ancholy, Mary proved to be excellent 
company. Our musical director or- 
dered in his orchestra, and a dance was 
organized in the spacious corridor, in 
which everybody but the musicians took 
part. Then later in the night we de- 
tailed a force of cooks, who summoned 
us after a while, when orchestra, danc- 
ers and all grew tired, to supper in 
Mrs. Wilton’s parlor. I had gone out 
and ordered wine and ice-cream as es- 
pecial luxuries at the initiation of our 
new members, and everybody grew 
merry as the festivities came to a close. 
Everybody but little Weston, the artist, 
the smallest and by far the most pomp- 
ous man in the house, particularly the 
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most arrogant and overbearing when 
about half drunk. I had watched him, 
however, and had seen him making oc- 
casional furtive visits to his room, where 
I knew he kept supplies of whisky ; and 
at the right moment succeeded in cap- 
turing him and carrying him off. Our 
new comers and the English girls fra- 
ternized (is that the word in this case ?) 
with perfect understanding, and I heard 
them all laughing and talking together 
in Linda’s quarters, as I turned down 
my gas-light and got into bed. I was 
tired but not so much so as to avoid ly- 
ing wide awake for a long while, listen- 
ing to the girls’ voices in the opposite 
room and trying to distinguish Linda’s 
among them. I did not dream of her, 


though. People seldom do of what they 
think of most. 

Days, weeks and months went by. 
Our little colony remained unchanged. 
The new comers subsided quietly into 
its habits and ways, giving and accept- 
ing hospitalities after the manner of the 


floor ; two of them, at least, contented 
and happy in their new home. Only 
Linda seemed dissatisfied. At first she 
had assumed charge of the household 
affairs of the family. The united in- 
comes of Mary and Florence were 
amply sufficient, in those days of cheap 
prices, to support all three; and as 
Mary’s occupation kept her away from 
home all day, and Florence’s house- 
keeping abilities were about equal to 
those of a baby, Linda was really doing 
her duty. But before long the duty had 
grown to be a burden. She spoke of it 
freely in that way. She hated such rou- 
tine drudgery, she said. We naturally 
tried to find out what she would like to 
do. It was perfectly understood among 
all of us on the floor that labor of some 
sort was our necessary lot in life, and no 
false pride prevented any one of us from 
discussing the question of ways and 
means of work with the others. Even 
my income from my father was regarded 
simply as an equivalent for my daily 
Ver. I—19 
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hard labor at my studies, although I 
was the only one of the community who 
was favored with an allowance from a 
relative. 

Linda could not tell. Would she 
teach? Some of us knew members of 
the school-committee, and would try to 
find a situation for her in some school. 
No: teaching disgusted her. Would 
she do as Marydid? The unfortunate 
individual who advanced this idea was 
ignored by Linda for a week afterward. 
Would she like law-copying? By no 
means. Writing crazed her. We went 
over the very limited number of open- 
ings for labor that modern civilization 
offers to women, but none of them 
suited her. And day by day she grew 
more restless—day by day household 
duties were neglected—until the peace 
and unity of the sisters seemed in se- 
rious danger. 

My interest in Linda began before I 
knew her. Florence’s fear of her sister 
gave rise in my mind to the question of 
why should she fear her ; and, after the 
fashion of men, to wonder on general 
principles why any woman, how any 
woman, could be the object of that es- 
pecial emotion. Without attempting 
any solution of either problem, I only 
state facts. My first evening with her 
deepened my interest. I saw in hera 
physical vigor rare among my country- 
women, and an intellectual strength 
surpassing any I had ever met in a 
woman till then, and very seldom in any 
one. And when, added to these, I saw 
a beauty that I thought then and think 
still unequalled, was it strange that the 
deepening interest should turn to liking 
—the liking to love? Was the look that 
I saw on her face the first evening we 
met, forgotten? No. Not forgotten. 
Only misinterpreted. 

Although attendance on_ lectures 
formed the greater portion of my rou- 
tine duties of study, there were several 
hours during the day which I usually 
devoted to reading. Customarily I per- 
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formed this part of my work in the li- 
brary of the college. One morning, 
when I was going out, Linda asked me 
why I could not bring my books home 
and read there. The idea had never oc- 
curred to me before. Home had been 
to me a dwelling place only. I had al- 
ways preferred leaving anything that 
might remind me of the distasteful la- 
bor of my profession behind me, each 
day when I left the college. As I 
walked down town, I thought of her 
suggestion. The longer I thought of 
it, the more pleasant it seemed. Her 
house-work over by noon, her sitting- 
room in order, she with her sewing and 
I with my books, going through the af- 
ternoon with a quiet, home-like satisfac- 
tion, made up a picture of still life that 
I grew anxious to see. After the clos- 
ing lecture that day, the lecture end- 
ing at one o’clock, I selected the vol- 
umes I wanted and went home. 

My picture of still life was embodied 
that afternoon. So pleasantly for me, I 
hoped and believed for Linda too, that 
it was repeated the next day and the 
day after, and grew easily into a habit. 

At first I read as assiduously as I 
had done in the library. An occasional 
glance at my companion, as she sat sew- 
ing at one side of the window, and I, 
reading, at the other ; a remark now and 
then from her or from me; once ina 
while an admonition that if I talked too 
much I could not study ; Linda’s visits 
to the adjoining room as the sun sank 
lower, to see how the cooking of the 
dinner went on; Florence’s entrance 
from her round of lessons; Mary’s re- 
turn from the shop; and finally, dinner 
and cessation of toil for all of us, 
formed the programme of these after- 
noons for weeks. 

But Linda was tiring of household 
cares. The occasional remarks of the 
afternoon became more frequent. Of 
course, they necessitated listening and 
replies. Then study and conversation 


could hardly be carried on at the same 
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time without more or less detriment to 
both, so the books began to be laid 
down and work to slacken. 

That she grew more charming to me 
is hardly to be wondered at. Although 
about my own age, her womanhood gave 
her years of advantage over me, not- 
withstanding my own greater knowledge 
of the world and its ways. I was her 
confidant to a very limited degree, 
though I foolishly imagined to a com- 
plete one. Better than any one else on 
the floor, better even than her sisters, 
I knew her discomfort, and thought I 
knew its causes. I knew how her nature 
rebelled against its present contracted 
existence. I believed I knew what her 
ambition was. And so, in this unfortu- 
nate belief, one afternoon when we had 
let study and work lie still, I told her I 
loved her, and asked her to be my wife. 

I was sure then—I am sure now—that 
her /iking for me was greater than that 
for any one else whom she knew in the 
world; but, although I never saw her 
surprised, I think my proposal came to 
her entirely without warning. 

In an instant the look that I knew so 
well, the look that I never read rightly, 
came over her face. Then she took my 
hand between both of her own, and told 
me—very gently—that I had fearfully 
misunderstood her; that what I asked 
was impossible. 

My self-control was gone. With 
prayers and entreaties I begged her not 
to say so. She knew my future. She 
knew how happy I would try to make 
her. Selfishly and in utter despair I 
urged her consent for the sake of a life 
that without her would be only a weary 
waiting for death. Then, breaking down 
utterly, I wept in bitterness of heart. 
For, with unchanged face, but in a voice 
as tender and compassionate as that of 
a mother soothing a suffering child, she 
told me again she could never love me. 

After a dreary evening and a fevered 
and restless night, I sunk at day-break 
into a dreamless sleep, mentally and 
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physically worn out. I was roused bya 
violent knocking at my door. I heard 
the noise, but for a few seconds I lay 
conscious of nothing but the heavy and 
hopeless pain at the heart, which comes 
with the waking remembrance that the 
burden of a great sorrow must be car- 
ried for another day. The knocking 
went on, and women’s voices called my 
name. 

I dressed hastily and opened the door. 
Mrs. Wilton caught my hand and led 
me across the hall to Linda’s door. In 
the outer room, where Linda usually 
slept, lay Mary in her night dress, pros- 
trate on the floor, in strong hysterical 
convulsions. Florence sat by her, sob- 
bing and crying in her helpless way. 
We lifted Mary from the floor and car- 
ried her to her own bed in the next 
room, and hastily writing a prescription, 
I sent my artist-neighbor for appropriate 
medicine. 

It was yet early in the morning. My 
sleep could not have been long. When 
my messenger came back, I gave Mary 
the preparation I had ordered, and soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing the spasms 
lessen in intensity and time of duration, 
and her consciousness returning. At 
length she lay quietly free from hysteria, 
but moaning feebly, and at intervals 
pressing her hand over her heartas if to 
allay its pain. Before leaving her in 
Mrs. Wilton’s care and returning to my 
room to complete my toilet, I asked where 
Linda was. Mary looked at me in de- 
spairing appeal, and Florence, saying 
nothing, handed mea folded note. With 
a premonition of another blow, I slowly 
opened and read it. It said: 


“T go my own way.—LINDA.”’ 


Stunned and bewildered I looked at 
Mrs. Wilton for explanation. In a few 
words she told me all. When Mary 
rose that morning, she had, after her 
usual custom, gone in to waken Linda, 
leaving Florence awake but still in bed. 
Florence heard her cry out, and then 
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fall on the floor. She ran to aid her, 
and found her in the same condition in 
which she was when I saw her. Linda’s 
bed had been unoccupied during the 
night. Clutched firmly in Mary’s hand, 
Mrs. Wilton, who had heard her cry 
and had hurried in, found the note I had 
just read. 

Linda’s flight had evidently been pre- 
meditated and its preliminaries care- 
fully arranged. Her trunk was gone, 
every article of her clothing had vanished, 
even the books which belonged to her 
had been taken from the shelves where 
the sisters kept their little library. 
With all the strength I could gather, 
I nerved myself for immediate action. 
I told Mary not to despair ; that I would 
leave nothing undone to find her sister. 
I went at once to the office of police, told 
my story, and in a very short time had 
detectives tracking every conceivable 
avenue by which she could have left the 
city, and searching the city itself through 
and through to discover her if she still 
remained there. After exhausting every 
method to trace her and to find her that 
my mind could suggest, not for myself— 
I knew too well that in any event she 
was lost to me forever—but for the sake 
of the poor girls at home, I returned to 
Mary’s bedside. The hysterical con- 
vulsions seemed permanently quieted, 
but a condition of mental torpor and 
physical exhaustion had supervened. 
My most cheerful and encouraging 
words failed to elicit any response in 
kind. She said that Linda, her darling, 
was gone; she should never see Linda 
anymore. And over and over again she 
repeated the same sad, set phrases. 

Poor Florence was doing her best to 
put the apartment in order, but giving 
way to fresh tears and new outbursts 
of grief every few minutes, as she 
thought anew of Linda, and saw her 
own weakness and inability. The Eng- 
lish sisters came in presently, however, 
and they and Mrs. Wilton took charge 
of the girls and their household affairs. 
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The search was not confined to the po- 
lice. Everyone on the floor, everybody in 
the house in fact, abandoned business for 
the day and joined in the attempts to 
find the fugitive. I had done all I could. 
I sat in my room, desolate and alone, 
and thought of the harder task to come. 
Of wearing through the weary future till 
time, the great consoler, should blunt 
the keenness of my sorrow. Of mourn- 
ing for my lost love if she were dead. Of 
mourning more, of grieving with a jeal- 
ousy bitter as the grave, if she lived 
and loved another. There was no help. 
There was none to aid. My cross lay 
before me. I had no choice but to take 
it up, and with all the strength of my 
manhood, to carry it bravely. And if I 
sank, I sank. ° 

The night came, but it brought no 
news of Linda. Advertisements were 
placed in the newspapers, and handbills 
describing her as fully as possible were 
posted through the streets of the city. 
The week went by, and still the search 
was fruitless. Each day was but a repe- 
tition of the former one. Finally the 
active attempts to discover the missing 
girl ceased, and she lived in memory 
only in the archives of the police, and 
in the minds and hearts of those who 
had known and loved her. 


Mary’s physical health improved to a 


slight degree in the first few weeks of 
her sorrow, but her mind seemed still 
immmovably fixed upon her lost sister. 
Her employment had, of course, to be 
-abandoned, from her inability to resume 
it; and the sisters, having nothing but 
Florence’s fees for support, were forced 
to seek cheaper quarters. Mrs. Wilton 
wanted them to stay where they were, 
but we all knew how illy she could af- 
ford to lose the rent of so large an apart- 
ment, and we advised the two girls to 
take my single room, while I transferred 
my traps to a spare corner in one of 
those of my artist-neighbor. 

I have little more to tell of my life in 
Philadelphia. Months and years passed 
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away, and Linda made no sign. In their 
humble way, Mary and Florence put on 
again, for her, the mourning they had laid 
aside in the happy days when they were 
all together—believing that their sister 
was dead. I could not join them in their 
belief. I cannot tell why. I felt that 
she was living, and that some day, I 
knew not when, I should see her again 
in the likeness of earth. Mary gradu- 
ally regained a certain amount of mental 
vigor. Florence married a wealthy 
down-town merchant who had met her 
at some house where she gave music 
lessons, and she and her husband took 
Mary home to live with them. 

Without heart or hope I went through 
my course of studies and was graduated. 
In opposition to my father’s wishes, I 
entered the navy. I wanted travel. I 
wanted to forget my old home and all 
its associations. If it might be possi- 
ble, to forget myself. 

A note, signed “ Linda,” was handed 
to me one evening in Paris. Eight 
years had gone by since I left Philadel- 
phia. I had been changed from ship 
to ship at my own request, having no 
shore duty in all that time. I went to see 
hernext morning. My route lay through 
that part of the city inhabited chiefly 
by the families of the old legitimist no- 
bility. The date was A.D., 1859. What 
Haussmann, the magnificent Pacha of 
the Seine, may have done with the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain since then, 1 know 
not. But at that time there stood a 
house at the corner of a narrow street, 
and a wide one, near the centre of the 
the quarter, noticeable for the unusual 
extent of the grounds around it. It was 
the one designated in Linda’s note of 
the evening before. 

As I approached the door a servant 
in plain clothes came towards me. Rais- 
ing his hat he asked if he had the honor 
of addressing Monsieur the Doctor 
Ronalds. I told him that the name 
was mine. He said that Madame the 
Princess would see me at once. I fol- 
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lowed him up a spacious stairway, 
through immense saloons of rich ap- 
pointments, into a small inner room. 
Showing me a seat he went out, closing 
the door after him. A door on the side 
of the room opposite where I had en- 
tered opened, and Linda came in. I 
had waited many years for this moment. 
Years of pain at first; but time, the 
great consoler, had gone beyond his 
office. I learned to know not only that 
Linda could never love me, but that the 
emotion of love, were she still living, 
would forever remain to her, regarding 
any human being, a thing impossible 
and unknown. 

So I met her without the slightest 
heart-throb, and so she met me. We were 
old friends again at once. She had seen 
no one of the little colony, till I came, 
since she left it. She wanted no news 
of it, however. She was perfectly in- 


formed about all that had happened since 
her flight; much better than I, regard- 
ing the existent condition of affairs at 


home, with her sisters and her old 
friends. I wanted to know how she 
managed to leave so secretly and to 
cover her track with such skill. She 
gave me, in condensed detail, her his- 
tory since our last meeting. A Bremen 
ship went down the river with the ebb 
that night, at one o’clock. She had 
arranged for passage several days be- 
fore. A sailor waited in the street till 
signalled, and then took her trunk on 
his shoulder to a wharf where a boat 
was in waiting. She had ascertained 
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from the captain that the vessel would 
probably never return to America, and 
that in this way her destination and 
purpose would remain unknown. She 
had a little money, saved from her 
father’s estate—Mrs. Wilton was wrong 
in saying the sisters were left without a 
penny—and she obtained more by sell- 
ing her jewelry. She landed at Bremen 
and made her way to Florence. There 
she devoted a year to the cultivation of 
her voice. She made her debut at Mi- 
lan, achieving a certain success as a 
singer, but a thousand times more 
from her beauty. She then accepted 
the protection of a very wealthy noble- 
man, a Russian diplomat, who died 
shortly afterward. But, before death, he 
had given her nearly all of his immense 
fortune, and when he left the world she 
assumed his name and the title of Prin- 
cess. Her ambition was for fame and 
power. By her relations with the Rus- 
sian she attained wealth, the source of 
power. By her subsequent life she at- 
tained fame. 

I reminded her that I did not know her 
present name. She mentioned it. It 
was the name of a woman known to all 
the world as one of the most powerful 
political intriguants in Europe. Power- 
ful beyond almost any other, for she held 
nothing sacred. Her wealth, her beauty, 
her womanhood, were each and all to 
her merely instruments of her ambition. 
A woman without principle, love, honor, 
faith or God. 

Linda had gone her own way. 
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._ eve of a great election, whatever 

may be one’s political sympathies or 
the issues involved, is not, I believe, con- 
ducive to moral philosophy or zsthetic re- 
pose. Macaulay has already pointed out 
the evils which belong to this expression of 
democratic government, with that admirable 
clearness which always distinguishes one’s 
views of an opposing policy; but it is fair 
to presume that he knew nothing of those 
remarkable wagers upon the issues of an 
election which make wonderful an American 
campaign. How his fine Tory instincts 
would have revolted at the spectacle of a 
northern republican wheeling a barrel of 
apples through the streets, or a democratic 
descendant of a chivalrous cavalier playing 
upon a hand-organ, one may shudder to an- 
ticipate. Yet these ef ceferas of democratic 
government are becoming more prevalent 
at each election, and we already hear of 


several such wagers that are dependant upon 
the issues of the present campaign. 

The enthusiastic student of history who 
traces these sensational forfeits to a bur- 


lesque of that age of chivalry lamented by 
Burke, will of course contend that it is quite 
as bold to stand up to one’s belief against 
the shafts of ridicule, as to face the stout 
lance of an adversary in the olden wager of 
battle. After all, it matters little whether 
we are upholding the charms of the match- 
less Grant and the peerless Seymour, or the 
rival graces of the paragon Roxana and the 
queen-like Florinda ; whether we do it with 
battle-axe and mace, or hand-organ and 
wheelbarrow, as long as we are doing some- 
thing uncomfortable to us, and amusing to 
the spectators. I would suggest, however, 
that the wager of ridicule has the disadvan- 
tage of becoming in time exceedingly indefi- 
nite. It will be admitted that hard knocks, 
battery, wounds and ceath are at all times 
and under all conditions unpleasant; while 
on-the other hand, a ridiculous act once per- 
formed loses as it were its ridiculousness by 
repetition and imitation. After a man has 
once wheeled his adversary through a public 
thoroughfare, or danced a Highland fling 


on the portico of the town hall, the next 
man cannot hope to achieve perfect idiotic 
exclusiveness by doing the same thing. He 
must undertake an inanity entirely original. 
The public require change in their amuse- 
ments. It is observed that the Roman 
pilgrims who first ascend the penitential 
steps with peas in their shoes, are the only 
ones who obtain from the critical spectators 
any credit for piety; the mob that follow 
may use the same peas, but they suffer unad- 
mired. Remember that the good St. Simeon 
was obliged to increase the height of his pil- 
lars. Evenat the altitude of a hundred cubits, 
conversions languished and skepticism flour- 
ished, and I have sometimes fancied he sang 
nunc dimittis as much through prudence as 
exhaustion, 

The increase of ridiculous wagers natu- 
rally militates against their effectiveness. 
Twelve foremost members of the Republi- 
can party, acting as chiffoniers, armed with 
hooks and baskets, and preceded by a brass 
band, would really be less amusing in their 
lunacy than an occasional and sporadic 
Democrat mounted on water-cart with a 
trombone. It is evident, therefore, that 
some new and startling piece of ridiculous 
forfeiture must be adopted for each wager, 
that shall invest the loser with that dizarre 
exceptionalness and solitude that best be- 
comes the butt. How difficult that may be, 
any one who has read of a Roman carnival 
will understand ; and perhaps also why the 
sbirri sometimes have to check ridiculous 
invention. A few portly politicians, as male 
Godivas, mounted on mules, pursuing their 
penitential way through Montgomery street 
at high noon, would be novel—for ence only. 
And this kind of thing must stop somewhere. 

As a mere matter of forfeiture—of depri- 
vation, discomfort and unpleasantness—vari- 
ous substitutes might be suggested. A chiv- 
alrous Democrat might be debarred for the 
space of a calendar year any allusion to 
Thomas Jefferson, the Resolutions of ’98, 
or superior races; his Republican antagonist 
accepting in turn utter silence in regard to 
the New England school system, moral law, 
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and the Adams family. The interdiction of 
certain irrepressible quotations: Toombs’ 
remarks concerning a roll-call of slaves on 
Bunker Hill, Stephens’ “corner stone” al- 
lusion, Beecher’s “ Sharpe’s rifle and Bible,” 
Gerritt Smith’s “‘ covenant with Hell,” and 
anything from Wendell Phillips or Mr. Yan- 
cey, would be part of the forfeiture. A 
southern Democrat might be obliged to fol- 
low Webster’s spelling and pronunciation 
for the six months following the defeat of 
his candidate, and confined rigidly to a sin- 
gle “1” in “ travelling,” while his northern 
Republican antagonist waited for a waggon 
with a single “g,” and was sometimes forced 
to give a “cheque” without a “k.” The 
southwestern Democrat might be forbidden 
to call a small pebble ‘‘a rock,” and a north- 
eastern Republican prevented from alluding 
to it as “astun.” Difficult as these pen- 
ances would be, they would at least be free 
from the objections which attend the pro- 
gress of ludicrous forfeits in political wagers, 
and might be of ultimate good to each party. 


GOSSIP ABROAD. 
“(UNDER THE QUIRINAL GARDENS.” 

The fétes on occasion of the marriage 
of the Prince and Princess of Piedmont are 
suspended, and the poor wearied young 
people are reposing in the Palace of Monza. 
Of the rival cities, Florence, Genoa, and 
Venice, Genoa seems to have carried off the 
palm for the beauty and magnificence with 
which she arrayed herself to welcome the 
bridal pair. The illuminations were par- 
ticularly splendid. Much of the marvellous 
effect produced was doubtless owing to the 
peculiarly rich architectural decorations of 
the city. Masks, and arabesque; rich fol- 
iage, wreaths, and flowers ; statues and bas- 
reliefs adorn the palaces. Over all, there 
shimmered the rays sent forth by a thousand 
lights. High towers, and rounded domes ; 
pinnacles, and turrets; hanging gardens ; 
barks festooned with Venetian lanterns, and 
frigates blazing with Bengal lights, alike 
caught and repeated the wondrous glory. 
Electric lights flashed far out at sea. Fires 
burned brightly on distant mountain tops. 
It seemed as if the Mediteranean had left 
its bed, and transforming its waters into 
waves of fire, swept in triumph over the 
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whole fair city, and bathed it again and again 
in the new element. 

And when the Prince and Princess rode 
slowly through the streets, the enthusiasm 
of the populace knew no bounds as they 
beheld their Margaret, “la nostra Mar- 
gherita ” as they love to call her, dressed in 
the Genoese veil, the representative costume 
of the women of the city. This is simply a 
long breadth of pure clear muslin, caught at 
the back of the head and hanging over the 
shoulders, and down nearly to the knee. To 
their salutations, she replied with her fan, 
thus delighting them still further. The para- 
sol is unknown as a protection against the 
sun by the common people, who supply its 
place by the fan, and never consider their 
outdoor costume complete without the said 
little implement. But I must give no fur- 
ther detail of these fetes. They have been 
on the whole well managed, have given a 
vast deal of innocent pleasure, and will, we 
hope, tend to link the heart of Italy towards 
her future rulers. 

The death of Cardinal Andrea occurred 
suddenly in Rome since the date of my 
last letter. It is a very serious loss to the 
liberal party; the Cardinal always having 
been one of its leaders. He had long sought, 
and just obtained permission to leave Rome, 
and was to set out on his journey the very 
day after his death occurred. He had driven 
out, with the intention of prolonging his drive 
upon the Campagna, when he was seized 
with faintness and difficulty of breathing, 
and ordered the coachman to return to the 
palace. Medical aid was called, but in vain, 
and he died, seated in his chair. The funer- 
al obsequies were celebrated with great 
pomp ; the Pope being present, and giving 
absolution to the deceased prelate. All sorts 
of rumors are current with regard to the 
cause of the Cardinal’s death, which seems 
somewhat enveloped in mystery. 

The Vatican court is interesting itself more 
in what it considers royal marriages than in 
the death of a rebellious prelate. A few 
days ago was celebrated the marriage of 
Alfonso Bourbon, brother of Francis II, 
with Antoinette Bourbon, his cousin. Fran- 
cis II was of course present, and the ex- 
Duke of Parma, with Cardinals, Neapolitan 
Princes, and Roman nobles in abundance. 
The ceremony took place in the private 
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chapel of his Holiness. The toilettes were 
magnificent, and the chapel very richly 
arrayed. The Pope himself blessed the nup- 
tial ring, and presented it to the bridegroom, 
performed mass, and blessed the union; 
after which, he delivered a short address, 
and the services closed with a renewed 
benediction. The procession then followed 
His Holiness to the Vatican, where a colla- 
tion was spread for the refreshment of the 
guests. Before retiring to the Farnese 
palace, the bride and groom offered prayer 
at the Tomb of the Apostles. This mar- 
riage is soon to be followed by that of Maria 
Pia, the sister of the ex-King. Maria Pia 
was one of those attacked last year by chol- 
era in Albano, and the only member of her 
family who survived, among those smitten 
with the disease. She marries the ex-Duke 
of Parma. It is but a short time since that 
another of the brothers of Francis II 
married one of the daughters of the Queen 
of Spain; a marriage which gave great de- 
light to the latter. 

But let us leave courts and courtly mar- 
riages, and speak of things more directly 
interesting to Americans. Our country- 
people have simply disappeared. The shops 
in the Via Condotti are deserted. Most of 
the hotels are closed. The milk-shops and 
bakeries hang thick with the Francescos 
and Luigis, who lately waited so respectfully 
on our friends and fleeced them so decorous- 
ly. The padrones de casa (landlords) are 
counting their gains, and calculating how 
much more to add to the rent of the next 
year. Red Murrays are no longer visible in 
the hands of excited groups of Yankees, 
and the coachmen pensively crack their 
whips, and sigh for the days that are gone 
as the summer heats come in. 

Mr. Adams made us a flying visit, and 
was entertained by Buchanan Read, at a 
very handsome dinner. Some twenty gentle- 
men were present, and greatly enjoyed the 
society of the distinguished guest. Read 
has left us, and is on his way to Dusseldorf, 
where he will paint for Mr. Dewey, of Cali- 
fornia, his Sheridan’s Ride. The rough 
drawing for this embodiment of his beauti- 
ful poem has been hanging all winter on his 
walls, and we have longed to see it carried 
out. Yewell has taken for next winter the 
studio which Bierstadt and Read lately oc- 
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cupied. He and Loop have climbed the 
mountain of Perugia, between Rome and 
Florence, and sent back to us most eloquent 
descriptions of their pleasant life there. 
Loop is the happy inhabitant of an old villa 
just below the city, on the side of the moun- 
tain. The grounds are full of enchanting 
artistic bits, he tells us, and the views most 
lovely. He is hard at work ; choosing his 
landscapes frem outside his studio window, 
and introducing into them figures which 
might have stepped forth from the old villa 
in its youth, over two hundred years ago. 
Mrs. Loop has her studio too, in a room 
which has its story; having been painted 
after the French revolution of the last cen- 
tury by a French emigrant, hidden away there 
by the ancestors of the present owners of 
the villa, and employing his leisure time in 
bringing into the walls of the house the 
abundant beauty which surrounded it, 
and introducing amid the trees and vines 
their owners and the peasantry to whose 
labors that beauty owed its being. Mrs. 
Loop is atrue helpmeet to her husband ; 
not only from her love and appreciation of 
his art, but from her own progress in its 
pursuit. We were very much struck with 
some of the portraits she painted while in 
Rome last year. Perhaps the most striking 
was that of Dr. J. B. Gould, the American 
physician, which was universally pronounced 
a most happy and truthful likeness. Mr. 
and Mrs. Loop will spend their next winter 
in Paris, to the great regret of their Roman 
friends. 

Yewell insists that his home in the heart 
of the old city of Perugia is still preferable 
to that in a country house, and that he is 
simply revelling in the wealth of beauty 
before him in the churches’ and galleries, 
the walls and arches of the Estruscan tower. 
He is now painting in the choir of the old 
St. Peter’s Church, introducing some of the 
famous wood-carving, which there abounds, 
with the architectural beauty of the building. 

Some of the artists have closed their stu- 
dios for the season. Ives and Rogers are 
still hard at work, and when they send off 
the figures upon which they are now engaged, 
will follow them to Munich, where they are 
to be cast. Rinehart is still here. Mozier 
and Story have gone. 

The painters are lingering ; many of them 
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loath to leave the glorious sun-light, and to 
lose the long days which the summer has 
brought. 

Our little band of female artists is also 
unbroken, with the exception of Miss Steb- 
bins, whom family affairs have called home. 
These brave women are an honor to their 
country and their sex, and hold their own 
nobly beside their brother artists. 

I had intended to tell you something of 
ordinary family life among our country-people 
here, but they have so dispersed that I must 
wait until fall to resume either in person or 
on paper. I have fallen into the sort of 
Roman life that the weather seems to de- 
mand. Rising very early, I find the Café 
Greco open even before I reach it, and one or 
two of my artist friends gathered around the 
tables, which are placed for the sake of the 
cool morning air outside the door. They 
soon hasten to their studios, and I mark out 
my morning’s work; a stroll among the 
ruins, a scamper outside the gates, or an 
early visit to a gallery. The latter, however, 
are not open very early, so that I must loiter 
either in studio or church before I can per- 
suade the porters to be visible. And then 
I have an hour of pure enjoyment among 
the beautiful creations of Greek art, or the 
chef d’ceuvres of the old masters of paint- 
ing. And after the sight-seeing of the morn- 
ing is over, comes the siesta ; an institution 
in Rome during the summer. The shops 
are closed, the streets deserted, the carriages 
drawn off the piazza, and the very kitchens 
empty. Everybody has departed to the land 
of Nod. Rome sleeps. And we Ameri- 
cans are advised to do as the Romans do. 
Then there is the dinner at the Lepri ; the 
old time trysting-place of the artists in the 
afternoon, as is the Café Greco in the morn- 
ing. Our afternoons demand a chat in the 
studios, and later a drive on the Campagna ; 
perhaps a visit to a villa or vineyard famous 
for good wine, or peculiar Italian delicacy ; 
or we visit an open-air theater, or stroll in 
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the grounds of the Villa Borghese. My 
evenings I devote sacredly to my corres- 
pondence, and that over am glad to seek 
my room. But my Roman friends; the 
friends with whom one. surrounds one’s self 
without ever having interchanged a word with 
them, have taken so long a siesta that they 
seem scarcely to require any sleep at night. 
Their voices in song, or the music of the 
mandoline, often mingles themselves with 
my dreams. 

The weather is much cooler than it was 
last month. We have had some rain; an 
unusual event at this season. Just after the 
procession of Corpus Domini had taken ref- 
uge inthe great Cathedral, the clouds which 
had been gathering in blackness broke over 
our heads. This was on Thursday last. I 
have told you nothing of this festa, which 
has some remarkably interesting features. 
Representatives of the various basilicas and 
churches in the city, bearing the canopies 
carried over the Host, gilded bells, banners, 
and crucifixes ; an interminable line of friars 
and monks, priests, Monsignori and Cardi- 
nals march slowly around the great piazza 
which surrounds St. Peters; chanting not 
with most musical voices. Behind them is 
borne the Pope, bearing the Host in sight of 
the people, who kneel as he passes. The 
noble guard bring up the rear, mounted, and 
follow His Holiness until he réenters the 
church. This scene is very impressive, and 
brings together a vast concourse of the 
peasants from the Campagna in their pic- 
turesque costumes ; many of them on this 
occasion for the first time entering the 
church, whose grand dome swings in sight 
of their cabins, miles away from the walls 
of Rome. 

I bid your readers farewell, from the eter- 
nal city. Rome is an enchantress, and we 
could willingly sit all summer at her feet. 
But before another month shall have passed, 
her Anglo Saxon visitors must take wing for 
more northern climes. 
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CAMORS; OR LIFE UNDER THE NEW Em- 
PIRE—from the French of Octave Feullet. 
New York: Blelock & Ceo. San Fran- 
cisco: A. Roman & Co. 


We are pleased to learn from the transla- 
tor’s preface to this remarkable book that 
“French fiction of to-day is a far cleaner 
thing than the English.” This ought to be 
a consolation to that large class of readers 
who have been in the habit of taking their 
French fiction stealthily, and with a guilty 
consciousness of danger and wrong-doing. 
To know that they have, in the words of the 
translator, “inherited with the English 
language many English prejudices,” will 
relieve them of some sin, at the expense 
perhaps of some gratification. For it seems 
plain enough that if, aiter reading “‘ Camors ” 
they are not convinced of its profound 
morality, it can only be because they are 
still in the bonds of prejudice, and bring to 
this virtuous history an intellect thoroughly 
debased by the pages of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Trollope, Reade and Collins—men who 
know positively nothing of the universal 
anankeism of things in general, and are 
profoundly ignorant of the pyschology of 
woman, 

We must, however, protest against the 
translator’s assertion that “comic spelling 
and bad grammar make up the staple of 
American popular reading.” If we are not 
misinformed, M. Dumas and Victor Hugo 
“re quite popular in the circulating libraries, 
end have as often become epidemic. Indeed, 
+a the mind of the youthful American ap- 
}rentice the sublime philosophy of Victor 
Hugo is apt to be gracefully intertwined 
with the sagacious axioms of Josh Billings, 
and the Three Guardsmen have walked 
arm in arm with the heroes of Beadle’s 
Dime Novels. But we learn also that “a 
glance in many a Broadway window at the 
indecencies of late American journalism 
run mad” will show us how depraved we 
have become, and we turn at last with a 
feeling of relief to the pure and undefiled 
fountain of Octave Feullet’s ‘“ Camors.” 

A close: perusal of the story of this nefa- 


rious but seductive Camors leads us to 
believe, however, that his life, if illustrated, 
would not look pretty in the typical show 
window before alluded to. Yet such is the 
difference between French moral object- 
teaching with type and American moral ob- 
ject-teaching with graver and pencil, that M. 
Camors’ adventures may be virtuously re- 
corded in a volume that shall be moral and 
suitable for family reading, when a bare out- 
line of them in a show-window is sufficient 
to call the attention of the police. The in- 
genuity which produces this is peculiar to 
French fiction. AZ Camors, after a despica- 
ble act, invariably retires in a fog of gloomy 
rhetoric not unlike that inky cloud said to 
be emitted by the cuttle fish when pur- 
sued. Whenever M. Camors insults woman- 
hood—which he is perpetually doing—he 
deftly retreats into M. Octave Feullet, his 
creator, very muchas the youthful Kangaroo 
is said to retire into the marsupial cavity of 
its progenitor. If we pursue this playful 
young man who seduces our wives, ruins 
our daughters, and betrays his most sacred 
trusts, we are met at every turn by Octave 
Feullet and floods of moral sentiment. 
Who can get angry with this weak-minded 
moralist, who is perpetually rubbing his 
hands feebly and smiling vacantly, and al- 
ways getting in the way and saying: “ Eh, 
my God! it’s only me—poor Octave Feul- 
let ; good Octave Feullet. Don’t you know 
me? Iwrote the Romance of a Poor Young 
Man.” 

But fortunately, or unfortunately, people 
do not read novels for their morals or phi- 
losophy. Writers fail and critics err when 
they imagine that the lesson or the mission — 
of any novel is superior to its intrinsic in- 
terest as a story. The great mass of novel 
readers look only to the latter. They grow 
restive under reflections, they shy at moral- 
izing, they bolt at a sermon. The more 
practical wiil not even stand preliminary 
poetry or sensational attitude. They clamor, 
like Hamlet, for the murderer “ to leave his 
damnable faces and begin.” 

Such readers will learn that Louis de 
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Camors is a young man with a “ beautiful 
countenance,” good clothes, and an illogical 
material philosophy. He inherits these 
virtues from his father, who in the first 
chapter commits dramatic suicide to carry 
out a dramatic and consequently unphil- 
osophic philosuphy, and leaves a dramatic 
private letter---evidently written for a larger 
audience—and a clear field to the coming 
hero. The youthful Camors is first intro- 
duced to the reader as having betrayed the 
wife of a simple-hearted friend and quondam 
school-fellow. Having asserted his senti- 
ment by adultery, he proceeds to assert his 
philosophy by gratuitously insulting the 
partner of his guilt, in a page of philosoph- 
ical declamation against her weakness! It 
is comforting to think that such a situation 
is impossible out of the pages of French 
romance, yet we cannot help complimenting 
M. Octave Feullet on this last chivalric 
stroke of expiring French virtue. Surely 
all is not lost “under the New Empire ” 
so long as the seducer upholds the sacred 
cause of morality by scornfully rebuking his 
hapless victim—so long as the adulterer casts 
the first stone of philosophy at the unhappy 
adulteress. 

In the light of such antecedents the reader 
looks with calmness and admiration at M. 
Louis’ next amour with his poor cousin— 
Mile Charlotte de luc Estrelles, a some- 
what terrifying young woman with “ deep-set 
eyes.” This young goddess promptly offers 
her hand to her all-fascinating cousin, and 
is as promptly rejected. We don’t blame 
Camors for rejecting a young person “ who 
was draped like an antique statue,” who 
perpetually “ walked as if she had descended 
from a pedestal,” and who “had a startled 
wild air such as you see in a hunting nymph.” 
But we do object to his suggesting to her 
an ambiguous livelihood by way of compro- 
mise—considering that she was his cousin. 
The reply of the young lady was dramatic 
and therefore noble. “ I have a great regard 
for myself—my person is sacred to me. I 
should prefer,” she added in a voice, which 
the author ingenuously says was ‘‘ deep and 
sustained dut somewhat strained,” “I should 
prefer to desecrate an altar rather than 
myself.” And in fact Mlle. Charlotte after- 
ward does prefer to desecrate an altar, name- 
ly, the honor of her husband, whom she 
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betrays for the sake of the fascinating indi- 
vidual to whom the above sentiment was 
declaimed. 

The youthful reader of Camors must not 
think, however, that the current of false 
passion runs any smoother than the course of 
true love. Camors meets his fate at the hands 
of a moral female prig—Madame de Técle. 
The exasperating goodness of this person is 
drawn with a pen dipped in eau sucré. She 
embodies most of that saccharine sentiment 
which is imparted to the mottoes that are 
wrapped in silver paper around don dons. 
Such a woman is the one to overcome a 
Camors. She smothers his passion in a 
sticky, treacle-like flow of moral rhetoric. 
She parades cheap acts of benevolence be- 
fore him. She talks to him like a mother, 
and finally offers her daughter’s hand when 
she shall become of a marriageable age. As 
the daughter, aged twelve, enters the room, 
with a doll under each arm, Camors’ punish- 
ment is complete. We can even find it in 
our heart to pity his discomfiture. But he 
marries the daughter in course of time; is 
false to her as a matter of course; is at last 
detected in his intimacy with the Marquise 
Campvallons—wée Estrelles, (the young wo- 
man of the “ desecrated altars”) whose hus- 
band dies of apoplexy superinduced by the 
shock ; is estranged from his wife and child, 
and finally dies as M. Feullet inconsequen- 
tially puts it: a “ great sinner, but neverthe- 
less—a man !” 

We must object to even this mild way of 
putting it. That such a being as Camors 
ever existed outside of Octave Feullet, is 
exceedingly doubtful. He is not human, he 
is not possible, he is not even French. He 
is a monster evolved from the diseased 
moral consciousness of the author. As an 
expression of “Life under the New Em- 
pire ” he is a failure—he is a mingling of the 
Gil de Beuf of the old monarchy and the 
Age of Reason of ’93. Asan exponent of 
materialism he is also a failure, for he ad- 
mits sentiment—or at least what passes for 
such—into his philosophy. He is a failure 
in the author’s original conception ; for his 
principles, which Octave Feullet would make 
repulsive, are infinitely less objectionable to 
the reader than his sentiment, which Octave 
Feullet would make fascinating. 

Yet Camors is a typical hero of French 
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romance, and this volume, in its popularity 
and in its fascinations, is a crowning flower 
of Gallic light literature. It would be 
foolish to deny its vigor, genius and esprit— 
a quality for which English vocabularies and 
English literature have no equivalent. Un- 
healthy though it may be, it has the rare 
beauty and precocity which belongs to scrof- 
ulous organizations, and which are some- 
times more fascinating than the bloom of 
health. With all its inconsequence, its false 
logic, its ridiculous assumptions, its utter 
absence of a saving sense of the ridiculous— 
that quality so foreign to French romancers— 
its queer commingling of sentiment, sen- 
suousness and religion—in spite of all this, 
it is worthy a more serious and extended 
review than shall be found in these pages. 
For we may laugh at Octave Feullet and his 
extravagancies, but sin is sin, and vice is vice, 
and even cynical Mr. Pope—a materialist 
and quite after Feullet’s way of thinking— 
has told us that the contemplation of such 
things is dangerous to the morals. But 
“Camors” will find readers without our 
making this statement. 


Wuy Nor? A book for every woman. 
Dr. Storer. Boston: Lee & Shepherd. 
San Francisco: H. H. Bancroft & Co. 


SERPENTS IN THE Doves’ Nests. By Rev. 
— Todd, D. D. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
a San Francisco: H. H. Bancroft 

Co. 


Is ir I? A Book for Every Man. Dr. 
Storer. Boston: Lee & Shepherd. San 
Francisco: H. H. Bancroft & Co. 
Society is pretty certain of being shocked 

once a year by the exposure of some existing 

evil among its members. Generally this 
exposure takes the form of a tract. We are 
either hastening to destruction from the use 
of tobacco, tea or coffee, or we are lacing 
ourselves into a narrow and early grave ; 
we are using too much cold water, or we are 
not bathing enough ; we are poisoning our- 
selves with adulterated food, or we are 
slowly suffocating in air-tight apartments. 
Many of the difficulties which beset us— 
the late war, taxation, or the cholera—are, 
we are told, more or less attributable to those 
glaring evils. When they take a moral as 
well as a physical aspect, the effect is still 
more alarming, Our lady friends are habit- 
ual drunkards, our young men professional 
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gamblers and embezzlers. And it would 
seem now, that not content with practices 
that destroy or shorten life, those members 
of the race whom we have usually termed 
the softer sex have lately entered upon the 
unhallowed task of preventing it. 

To the average masculine mind this state- 
ment awakens no alarm. A practice which 
he trusts can only obtain exceptionally 
among his unmarried lady friends, and but 
rarely among his married acquaintances, 
doeS not produce much concern. He sees 
his companions happily mated, and observes 
that the marriage is followed in due time by 
the usual fruits. He even laughs at the 
anxiety of Mr. Young Husband at the in- 
teresting epoch. He has not learned to 
look upon him yet as a Herod. He takes 
the hand of the fascinating and tender- 
hearted wife of his dear friend, and does 
not know that she is a murderess and has 
already dispatched her seventh or eighth 
victim. And yet this unpleasant state of 
morals—which exceeds the wildest dream of 
Miss Braddon— Dr. Storer tells us is the con- 
dition of many American couples at this day. 

We cannot, unfortunately, gainsay the facts 
advanced by the Doctor, nor the scientific 
truths contained in his essay. Yet, admit- 
ting them, it may be doubted if they will 
effect any good beyond the narrow circle of 
physicians before whom they were originally 
published, and for whose benefit they were 
uttered. That they will check hasty and 
careless professional practice we are willing 
to believe. But that they will, in a public 
tract, exercise any good influence over the 
mothers, we gravely doubt. Maternal in- 
stinct is better than scientific theory, and 
when this is absent no professional advice 
can fill its place. It may be a question 
whether the married woman who does not 
want children is the most proper person 
upon whom their care and destinies should 
be forced. Facts are easily found to establish 
any theory, and there are enough facts in 
regard to the mismanagement and ultimate 
ruin of helpless children by selfish and 
fashionable mothers—the very class that Dr. 
Storer says habitually resort to abortion— 
to make an argument against their bearing 
children, that shall seem as plausible as any- 
thing advanced in “ Why Not?” We, of 
course, except the purely scientific state- 
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ment, and Dr. Storer has only muddled 
matters by attempting the moral side of his 
question, which has as little to do with his 
professional diagnosis as it has with the legal 
view of abortion or infanticide. 

Yet we could forgive Dr. Storer his some- 
what oppressive sensationalism and his pro- 
fessional error of making a special disease 
of a general human weakness, if he had not 
been the means of precipitating upon us the 
Rev. John Todd, D. D. with his “ Serpents 
in the Doves’ Nests.” We can respect the 
roaring of the strong-lunged Storer, but we 
cannot stand the mild bleatings of Todd. 
From first to last Mr. Todd is oscillating 
between a desire to be sensational and a 
fear of being thought indelicate. He is 
perpetually apologizing—when an apology 
is anindelicacy. He echoes only the weak- 
est parts of Dr. Storer’s argument, and his 
echo lacks sensible articulation. He is con- 
tinually saying things that say themselves ; 
and indulges in copy-book moral rhetoric, 
without copy-book terseness. The reader 
may get an idea of the Rev. Mr. Todd’s ar- 
guments by a single illustration. He pro- 
nounces a glowing eulogium on a lady who 
had a family of children, one of whom had 
become a General in the Army, one a Gov- 
ernor, one a Congressman, and one a Judge. 
This is used as an argument against abor- 
tion. It may be convincing to some people, 
but we cannot help thinking that we have 
known of a few Generals, Governors, Judges 
and even Congressmen who, had they been 
successfully aborted in infancy, would have 
saved the world much trouble. On the 
whole, we fear that the “ Serpents” in the 
Rev. Dr. Todd’s “ Doves’ Nests ” have not 
helped us to any better understanding of 
Dr. Storer’s great moral conundrums of 
“Why Not?” and “Is it 1?” 





Jos BILLINGs ON ICE, AND OTHER THINGS. 
New York : G. W. Carleton & Co., Pub- 
lishers. San Francisco; A. Roman & Co. 


There is enough genuine humor in Mr. 
Josh Billings’ reflections to make us regret 
that he has taken a mode of expressing it 
that is not funny. If he could free himself 
from the depressing effect of his own orthog- 
raphy, for which e is responsible, and of 
Mr. Howard’s “comic” illustrations, for 
which he is not, we could laugh with him. 
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But his quaintness is so overlaid by adventi- 
tious accessories, and there is such an at- 
mosphere of bad spelling, slovenly typog- 
raphy, dirty paper and brutally low illus- 
trationsabout his book, that his premeditated 
illiterateness appears to be rather owing to 
the unpremeditated ignorance and vulgarity 
of his publisher than his own eccentricity. 
The book has not even that mournfully de- 
liberate attitude of being funny that charac- 
terizes Carleton’s ostensibly ‘‘ comic” publi- 
cations. 

That there is a substratum of clear-sighted 
sagacity and undoubted humor under this 
clown’s paint and harlequin’s dress, we can 
readily believe. Some of his proverbial 
philosophy is funny in spite of bad spelling. 
And some we take the liberty of translating : 

“The best education a man receives in 
this life he gets just before he dies, and it 
mostly consists in forgetting what he has 
learned before.” 

“ The world looks with cold respect upon 
an act of justice, but heaves up its hat at a 
display of mercy. Yet the one is the strength 
of virtue, while the other is most often its 
greatest weakness.” 

“T have noticed that the man who is al- 
ways talking what he would have done had 
he been ¢here, seldom gets there.” 

“ What a man must have, he can generally 
get.” 

“ Poetry to be excellent wants to be like 
nature and about four times as big.” 

And finally, Mr. Billings is entitled to the 
benefit of the following bit of sophistry : 

“T hold that a man has just as much right 
to spell a word as it is pronounced, as he has 
to pronounce it the way it is not spelt.” 


Hans BREITMANN’s PARTY, WITH OTHER 
BALLaDs. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Bros. San Francisco: A.Roman & Co. 


In the present reaction against a litera- 
ture that depends for its comic quality en- 
tirely upon its illiterate spelling, care should 
be taken not to confound aimless ingenuity 
with the artistic fidelity that reproduces the 
characteristic language of a class, race or 
people. There is, on earth, no possible 
reason why Josh Billings should write “ bi” 
for “by” in uttering the philosophy of no 
particular class or section, but there is some 
significance in Lowell making Hosea Biglow 
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say “ez” for “is,” when he expresses the 
peculiar dialect of a class, of whom dialect 
is a distinguished feature. We could not 
give up Sam Weller’s misapplication of the 
”v’s” and “w’s ” without losing one of the 
truthful adjuncts to Sam Weller’s character 
and condition. It would be as foolish to 
class all departures from correct English 
orthography as merely mechanical fun, as it 
would be to make mere eccentricity of spell- 
ing humorous. Purely comic spelling is 
older than Artemus Ward or Josh Billings, 
and the admirers of the intrinsically il- 
literate will find the classics of this kind of 
humor in prose as cultivated as Hood’s. 

The clever author of “ Hans Breitmann,” 
depends upon something better than the 
spelling of “ beoples” for “ peoples” to 
make the reader laugh. The idiom that is 
perfectly sustained throughout is essential 
to the character, and never strikes us as 
being purposely funny. The humors of or- 
thography are only incidental to the charac- 
ter. In fact, Mr. Charles G. Leland has 
done for a peculiar class of our naturalized 
German fellow-citizens what Lowell did for 
the Yankee. He has given us in Hans 
Breitmann, an American German—a type of 
the Teutonic New Yorker who has oddly 
grafted on his native speech the slang of a 
great foreign city and the reckless habits 
of the American fire-boy, with whom he 
associates. He is a German “ Mose”— 
fearless, utterly independent and democratic, 
pleasure-loving—and unscrupulous. There 
is a fascination about this Teutonic copy of 
Dugald Dalgetty which the original has not. 

Mr. Leland’s German scholarship has 
added much to the truthful drawing of the 
character. His composition, like all good 
writing, is a little better than its assumption. 
There is a genuine lyric enthusiasm in some 
of the trooper’s songs, that translated into 
a more elegant idiom would not be lost, and 
cannot be hidden even here. 


Curious MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES; 
by S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of 
* Post Medizval Preachers,” etc. Sec- 
ond series. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. London: Rivingtons, 1868. 
This is an age of iconoclasms. The im- 

age-breakers are remorseless, industrious, 

persistent. Is there anything sacred to the 
beloved associations of the twilights of the 
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Old World upon which they have not or will 
not lay their hands? We greatly doubt. 
One by one the cherished fanciful beliefs of 
our childhood are taken away. The lovely 
glamour that invested the old-time legends 
with enough of reality to cheat the sense 
into half of a belief, is ruthlessly torn away ; 
the rosy tint vanishes ; the nameless charm 
of poetry is rudely dispelled by the mousing 
Gradgrinds of the present age, and we are 
made ashamed of the puerile beliefs in which 
we once put our implicit trust. There are 
no more enticing figures which stand upon 
the dubious line that divides romance from 
reality ; we are coldly told that our beloved 
dreams are only dreams, and that the most 
authentic traditions concerning the heroes 
and heroines of an elder world are, notwith- 
standing the respectability that age has given 
them, only ingenious shams. There is a 
compact class of persons whose chief delight 
it is to undeceive us, and compel us to eat 
of the bitter fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
We are reduced to the desperate condition 
of the feminine infant who complained, 
“Mamma, the world is hollow, and my doll 
is stuffed with sawdust. If you please, I 
would like to go to a nunnery.” 

We have borne without a murmur much 
that was exceeding hard. It was witha sigh 
that we relinquished the admired Colossus 
of Rhodes, the story of the youth who fired 
the Ephesian dome, and the never-old tradi- 
tion of Arthur’s wondrous sword, Excalibur, 
which he wrested from the magic rock, and 
afterward returned to the spirit that dwelt 
beneath the lake. Ruthless hands have 
torn away much of the tragic romance of 
Joan of Arc, and we greatly misdoubt all 
that was said and sung of Fair Rosamond, 


‘cruelly done to death by the jealous Queen 


Eleanor. Even the sacred domain of heroic 
history has been invaded, and we are com- 
manded not to believe that Bladud, king of 
Britain, founded the city of Bath and dedi- 
cated it to Minerva; we have our faith 
shaken in the existence of Boadicea and her 
Amazonian prowess ; and the story of good 
King Alfred’s failure to turn the cakes by 
the fireside of the country bumpkin, where 
he lingered in disguise, with all the dear 
delight of knowing that when the coarse 
woman scolded him, she did not know what 
had been revealed to our anointed vision, 
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even this has vanished pitifully, leaving not 
awreck behind. What will the next genera- 
tion of little .people do, if this mad crusade 
into the realms of traditionary lore is con- 
tinued? The coming boys shall not hang 
with rapture over the story of the lupine 
nursing of Romulus and Remus ; they may 
not enjoy Midas and his golden touch, or 
hug themselves with a secret thrill of bad- 
ness at the recital of the summary taking- 
off of the Sabine women. To the next race 
of children these things will not have even 
the virtues of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, for they never pretended to be 
true. 

Mr. S. Baring-Gould has done his full 
share in this work of charm-dispelling. In 
a former work he destroyed a goodly com- 
pany of medizval myths, as he is pleased to 
term them, and now he turns with new zest 
upon St. George and the Dragon, The Piper 
of Hamelin, Bishop Hatto and the rats, The 
Fortunate Isles, The Mermaids, and a glori- 
ous army of persons and things, amply cer- 
tified to us by Oriental and Christian story. 
The -learning and tireless research with 
which Mr. Baring-Gould has gone into his 
thankless labors is some compensation for 
the ruthlessness with which he demolishes 
our beloved traditions, proving them to be 
only traditions. But the remorselessness 
with which he goes to the very foundation 
of things is a little tiresome. Long after 
you feel like closing the book and crying 
“enough ! enough!” you are compelled to 
go with him to hear even more discouraging 
things than you had dreamed of. It does 
not suffice that you are told that St. George 
was not a Cappadocian martyr, but a sort 
of military commissary at Constantinople ; 
that, as other commissaries have been, he 
was a disreputable and dishonest person ; 
and, detected in fraud, fled for his life to 
Alexandria, where he was elected bishop, 
and so tyrannized over Christians and heath- 
ens that the latter rose up and slew him. 
These dreadful revelations concerning the 
patron saint of the fighting gentlemen of 
England are not enough, but we must needs 
be told that the dragon is a typical plague 
which was estopped by some other eminent 
saint, (who doubtless never lived) and that 
St. George himself can be traced back to 
the Pheenician Tammuz and his Greek 
Adonis. 
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And so with the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
whose story has been so charmingly told by 
one of our own poets. Mr. Baring-Gould 
repipes away the tradition of the mysterious 
musician who charmed the rats of Hamelin 
into the river, and, in revenge for the 
ingratitude of the townspeople, thereafter 
drew away all their children to Elf-land ; 
and we are told to believe that the piper is 
only the wind, and that the myth has its 
root in the ancient belief that the wind car- 
ried the souls of the dead, and that the 
music is the wind whistling in the stubble, 
carrying with it the souls of dead children, 
and that all the rest of the story has been 
built upon this slight foundation. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has been a profound 
student in the mythology of all nations, and, 
accordingly, comes to his destructive labors 
with weapons from every armory. His 
special tactics are to dig up traditions from 
the Semitic, Greek, Roman, Islandic and 
Persian mythologies, which have some rough 
resemblance to the modern story that he 
seeks to demolish. He forces the parallel- 
isms upon you with dreadful and cumulative 
weight,.and compels you to resign all puer- 
ile belief in the realities which you have 
cherished. It is not in nature to stand out 
against a Bishop Hatto, who can be hunted 
down into Greek fables, Phcenician tradi- 
tions, and the idle tales of Islandic sages. 
Nevertheless, we must confess that Mr. 
Baring-Gould has done his work admirably 
well. His theories are sometimes, it is true, 
more ingenious than acceptable, more fanci- 
ful than convincing ; but it is pleasant to find 
in one compact volume such a compendium 
of mythical lore; and, although we may 
murmur at the ingenious industry with which 
the author has destroyed the few remaining 
semi-historic traditions of our own time, the 
book which we have noticed will be read 
with delight and real pleasure by those who 
love curious and antique things. 


THE USE oF TOBACCO, AND THE EVILS, 
hysical, mental, moral and social, result- 
ing therefrom. By John Griscom, M.D., 
President of the hie York Association 
for the Advancement of Science and Art, 
etc. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 


It is related of a Scottish laird, when 
told that an illness, which had been caused 
by his inordinate appetite for salmon, was 
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mortal, bethought him of his interrupted 
repast, and said: “Then gie me the rest 
o’ the saumon.” To this cheerful school of 
philosophy the author of the book before us 
does not belong. There is a class of sterner 
minds, to which all gratifications are a willful 
flying in the face of Providence, and to whom 
life is so dear that they would live on 
sawdust, wear sackcloth, and make their 
whole existence one long cold winter, if they 
could thereby add one month to the allotted 
period. The author is not one who, looking 
at the dear price at which one must pur- 
chase the promise of length of days, would 
ask himself if the bargain were not, after 
all, a losing one. He is pleased with the 
promise, and does not reflect that he may 
some day look backward with a regret that 
he has been cheated by some one of the 
thousand casualties which beset the feet of 
the wisest as well as the giddiest of man- 
kind. We are not insensible to the fact that 
there may be arguments made for the anti- 
tobacco gentlemen, which are based on the 
theory that abstinence from the narcotic 
weed brings with it a more perfect enjoy- 
ment than its use can possibly give. «Of this 


class of arguments, however, John N. Gris- 
com, M.D., does not weakly avail himself. 
He opens his little treatise with that well- 
worn experiment of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
who killed a cat by injecting a single drop 


of the oil of tobacco into her body. Nor 
does he hesitate to terrify the mild smoker 
with an account of that dreadful person, the 
Count Bocarmé, who slew his brother-in- 
law, thirty years old, by forcing a small 
amount of the same deadly distillation into 
his mouth. Then there is the “sprightly 
little girl” in Ohio, who fell on a cooking- 
stove and bruised her lip, and whose igno- 
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rant mother put some oil from a tobacco- 
pipe upon the wound, thereby causing the 
death of the child in twenty-four hours. The 
brother-in-law of the Count Bocarmé, and 
the sprightly little girl of Ohio, who was 
done to death by her misguided mother, 
figure in modified form through all the book. 
Nor does the author himself decline to do 
duty, but relates how, when “about ten 
years of age, he was induced bya school- 
mate, one morning after breakfast and be- 
fore schooltime, to smoke a mild segar. A 
few puffs, very much to his surprise, sufficed 
to cause a total loss of the meal taken pre- 
viously, and kept him in a state of nausea 
all the morning, rendering him incompetent 
to maintain his position in the school 
classes.” General Grant is also referred to 
with ludicrous inaptitude as a confirmed 
smoker, without any attempt to prove any- 
thing by the fact, but to allow the grim cru- 
sader to relax his onslaught upon the vile 
weed long enough to make a mild pun on the 
hope that the country’s wish for Grant’s 
total abstinence from tobacco may be Grant- 
ed. There is also a formidable array of 
cases of men whose chief article of diet was 
tobacco, and who died in the prime of life, 
universally and deeply regretted. It is not 
assumed that any man who used tobacco in 
any form will fail to make a beast of him- 
self, but the author, whose early and sad ex- 
perience in smoking had evidently turned 
his stomach against the drug in all its forms, 
expects to terrify men from using it by show- 
ing an exaggerated picture of its worst feat- 
ures, as one might destroy the heartiest 
appetite by the exhibition in one dreadful 
mass of all the beef and mutton which might 
be eaten in daily instalments through a long 
series of years. 





